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I  John  Deere  Special  ctories 
I  Build  Distinctive  Implements 

The  House  of  Deere  as  it  stands  today  is  a  great 
family  of  John  Deere  factories,  each  organized  to  a 
high  point  of  practical  efficiency  to  produce  a  certain 
group  of  farm  implements  for  contribution  to  the  John 
Deere  Line. 

It  was  to  insure  the  permanency  and  merit  of  this 
Line  that  the  John  Deere  family  of  factories  was 
brought  together  under  a  permanent  charter. 

Around  the  great  specialized  factories  which  John 
Deere  himself  had  founded  and  developed  were  gath- 
ered a  number  of  other  factories,  each  of  which  had 
pioneered  in  the  production  of  some  leading  implement 
and  stood  pre-eminent  in  its  particular  line. 

Each  of  these  factories  still  operates  under  its  policy 
of  specialization.  Each  still  produces  the  kind  of  tools 
that  first  made  it  famous.  Each  has  connected  with  it 
men  whose  ingenuity,  foresight  and  industry  made  it 
far-famed  among  dealers  and  farmers.  Each  preserves 
its  old  identity. 

But  each  is  dominated  by  the  purpose  that  unites  all — 
to  maintain  the  premiership  of  the  John  Deere  farm 
implement  line. 

All  John  Deere  farm  implements  are  made  in  John 
Deere  factories  owned  by  the  John  Deere  company. 
This  arrangement  insures  and  guarantees  for  every  tool 
produced  the  superior  quality  that  has  marked  John 
Deere  farm  tools  for  eighty  years. 

I  John  Deere,  MoUne,  Illinois 
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The  John  Deere 
Line  of  Farm 
Implements 

Steel  Plows 
Chilled  Plows 
Tractor  Plows 
Disc  Harrows 
Smoothing  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Grain  Drills 
Grain  Seeders 
Lime  Sowers 
Corn  Planters 
Cotton  Planters 
Beet  Tools 
Cultivators 
Mowers 
Sulky  Rakes 
Side  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Stackers 
Grain  Binders 
Corn  Binders 
Hay  Presses 
Kaffir  Headers 
Manure  Spreaders 
Grain  Elevators 
Corn  Shellers 
Farm  Wagons 
Mountain  Wagons 
Trucks 

Teaming  Gears 
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TN  Schumacher  Feed  and  Big  "Q"  Dairy  Ration  we  have 
supplied  dairymen  with  the  most  simple,  easy  to  feed 
ration  possible  to  compound.  One  that  not  only  produces 
exceptional  results  in  the  pail,  maintains  the  best  physical 
condition  of  their  cows,  but  also  saves  a  lot  of  time  and  labor  and  elimin- 
ates the  guess-work  incident  to  mixing  their  own  ration.  With 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

AND 

BIG^a  DAIRY  RATION 

fed  in  combination  you  can  easily  and  quickly  proportion 
the  amount  of  protein  and  carbohydrate  content  to  suit  the 
individual  requirements  of  every  cow. 

This  combination  has  unusual  palatability,  high  digest- 
ibility, nutrition,  wide  variety  and  proper  bulk.  It  makes 
feeding  easy,  economical  and  accurate.  Simply  mix  these  feeds 
in  proportions  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  each  cow  and 
your  dairy  feeding  problems  are  solved.  For  more  energy  and 
vitahty,  feed  more  Schumacher  Feed,  the  carbohydrate  ration,  at  the  same 
time  giving  each  cow  all  the  Big  **Q"  (protein)  that  she  will  respond  to. 
This  method  results  in  maximum  production  over  long  periods  of  time  and 
improves  to  a  wonderful  degree  the  general  health  of  your  herd. 

Ti^e  Quaker Oal^&Oinpany  Address  Oicago.U.S  A. 
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Because: 


You  may  not  he  able  to  get  a  Moline- 
Universal  if  you  delay  ordering. 

You  will  help  relieve  spring  congestion 
of  shipping  by  buying  now. 

You  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  become 
familiar  with  its  construction  and 
operation  before  the  spring  rush  and 
will  be  able  to  work  your  tractor  in 
on  belt  work  and  other  light  jobs. 

It  is  the  only  tractor  which  does  all  farm 
work  including  cultivating. 

One  man  operates  both  tractor  and  im- 
plement from  the  seat  of  the  imple- 
ment where  you  must  sit  in  order  to 
do  the  best  work. 


Tractor  and  implement  form  one  unit- 
backs  as  easily  as  it  goes  forward- 
turns  in  a  1  6-ft.  circle. 

It  has  plenty  of  power  for  your  heaviest 
work,  yet  light  in  weight  to  operate 
economically  on  light  jobs.  All  the 
weight  on  two  big  drive  wheels—no 
dead  weight— no  extr.a  expense. 

Substantially  constructed  for  many  years 
of  service. 

Electric  lights  for  night  work  and  self 
starter  for  non-robust  labor. 

You  can  practically  double  your  efficiency 
— you  can  produce  more  food  with 
less  help.  You  will  need  it,  order  now. 


^\rite  today  for  full  information  and  name  of  your 
necurest  Moline  Desder.  Address  Dept.  8S . 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois 

UNIVERSAL  TRAGT0R 
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Heaps 


BUFFALO  :m 

GLUTEN  FEEl!^ 

5^|Ff  Highly  Diiestih% 


P. 


What  Do  These 
Piles  Mean? 

THEY  are  intended  to  impress 
upon  you  how  important  a  thing 
the  digestibility  of  feed  is.  Because 
too  many  men,  usually  those  who  can 
least  afford  to  pay  for  poor  choices, 
are  influenced  in  their  feed  buying  by 
the  size  of  the  bag. 

Every  dairyman  must  know,  surely, 
that  his  cows  can  make  milk  from 
only  that  part  of  their  feed  which  they  can  digest,  and 
cannot  make  milk  from  the  part  they  cannot  digest. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  dairymen  don't  pay  more  attention  to  the 
per  cent  digestible  of  the  feed  than  they  do,  and  less  attention  to 
how  feeds  compare  in  apparent  bulk? 

Suppose  you  are  at  your  feed  store  to  buy  feed.  The  dealer 
shows  you  two  piles  of  two  different  kinds  of  feed,  and  each  pile 
weighs  a  ton.  But  one  kind  is  nearly  all  digestible  and  the  other 
is  not. 

You  can't  tell  much  about  how  they  compare  in  digestibility  by 
looking  at  them.  .  .  .  But  you  certainly  can  by  feeding  them. 
There's  a  heap  of  difference  in  the  amount  of  milk  you  get. 

You  naturally  would  expect  to  get  the  most  milk  from  the  Buffalo  Corn 
Gluten  Feed,  because  it  is  so  highly  digestible,  and  you  know  all  the  time 
tliat  it's  only  the  digestible  part  of  feed  that  makes  milk. 

The  next  time  you  go  for  feed,  tell  your  dealer  you  want  the  best  there  is. 
:,ew  York    CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY  Chicago 
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Better  Breeding  -  Better  Feediii  j 
Means  Baira/  Profits  Mus 


Dairymen  who  retain  and  improve  their  herds  are  rendering  a  real  service  to 
humanity.    Keep  your  cows  fit. 

Do  not  allow  the  shortage  of  grain  for  stock  feeding  purposes  to  hinder  the  progress  of  your  herd  or 
lessen  the  profits  from  it.  Here  is  a  ready  mixed  feed  that  will  allow  you  to  assist  in  grain  conservation 
and  yet  get  more  milk  more  economically. 

INTERNATIONAL  READY  RATION 
Takes  the  Guesswork  Out  of  Feeding 

You  who  have  been  mixing  your  own  feeds!  You  no  longer  need  to  worry  about  the  shortage  of  some 
essential  ingredient.   You  no  longer  need  to  guess  about  the  quality  of  such  ingredients. 

International  Ready  Ration  combines,  in  a  ready  mixed  feed,  every  element  necessary  to  advance 
growth  and  increase  milk  flow.   It  is  20%  protein.   It's  balanced.   It's  uniform— guaranteed  in  results. 

Give  your  cows  the  advantage  of  this  better  feed.    Accept  no  sub-  ^ 
stitute  from  your  dealer.   If  he  is  unable  to  supply  you,  write  direct  to 
the  mill. 

Iiiternatioital  Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis  Minnesota 

Also  makers  of  International  Special  Dairy  Feed, 
famed  the  world  over  as  a  mixing  feed. 


MANUFACTUHED  ! 


HTERNATIONAl  SUGAR  rEEDC°-  i 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MIMN.  U.  S.  ».  f 
4  'HCnQNutunixu  20.00% 
^  :iReOHVDRlTES  iiiriuiTiiu45.00% 
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Very  Well  and  Good" 


This  expression  is  frequently  heard  coming  from  those  engaged  in  some 
phase  of  the  dairy  industry  when  the  result  of  doing  this  or  that  has  been  just 
as  thev  would  have  it  be.  It  is  not  at  all  infrequent  that  such  is  likewise  their 
expression,  when,  time  after  ,time,  they  observe  how  positively  clean,  sweet 
smelling  and  sanitary  a  thing  is  made  when  washed  by  the  use  of 


They  realize  a  much  greater  benefit  than  even  this,  however,  for  but  little  comparison  is 
needed  to  show  plainly  that  milk  and  its  products  coming  in  contact  only  with  sanitarily  clean 
surfaces  will  retain  their  original  purity  and  freshness  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time.  While 
this  fact  has  been  conclusively  proven  time  and  again  by  scientific  experiment,  few  realize  until 
they  use  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  just  how  valuable  it  is  when  put  into 
practice. 

You  may,  therefore,  be  confident  that  you  are  making  the  safest  kind  of  in- 
vestment in  placing  an  order  with  your  supply  house  for  this  cleaner. 

It  Cleans  Clean. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Sole  aianufacturers. 
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THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  OHIO 

By  Charles  E.  Thorite 
(Director  Thome  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  discusses  the  need  for  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  soil  and.  fertilizer  requirements  of  this  State.    By  citing  two  counties  he 
clearly  shows  the  advantages  of  intelligent  fertilization  to  increase  crop  yields  which  are 
now  far  too  low.) 


IN  the  work  of  the  Experiment  Station 
a  great  and  increasing  need  has  been 
realized  for  a  larger,  more  comprehen- 
sive and  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  agricultural  conditions  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  different  parts  of  the 


have  to  each  other  and  to  the  various 
soil  formations  cannot  be  determined 
by  car-window  observation. 

This  knowledge  is  not  only  needed 
by  the  Experiment  Station,  but  it  is 
equally  needed  by  the  College  of  Agri- 


Director  Thorne 


state.  In  traveling  over  the  state  one 
observes  from  the  car  windows  that 
some  sections  are  hilly  and  others  flat ; 
that  certain  crops  predominate  in  one 
region  and  various  others  in  another 
section ;  that  the  farm  improvements 
are  better  in  one  section  than  in  an- 
other, but  what  relation  these  facts 


culture,  for  the  factors  which  have 
caused  the  observable  differences  in 
Ohio's  agriculture  are  factors  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  an  understanding 
of  the  basic  principles  of  agriculture  in 
general. 

A  further  need  for  this  information 
is  that  of  the  farmers  who  own  the  lands 
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of  Ohio,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  causes 
underlying  the  differences  of  their  soils 
and  of  the  measures  by  which  those  dif- 
ferences may  be  overcome. 

LET   us   KNOW  OUR  RESOURCES 

Still  another  call  for  such  knowledge 
comes  from  persons  who  wish  to  locate 
in  the  state  or  to  move  from  one  region 
to  another,  and  for  whom  there  is  at 
present  no  such  source  of  information 
as  is  provided  in  many  states  for  the 
prospective  immigrant.  During  recent 
years  there  has  been  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  such  information  both  from 
outside  and  from  inside  the  state,  and 
when  our  boys  return  from  the  war  we 
want  to  be  able  to  show  them  that  they 
do  not  need  to  migrate  to  the  far  north- 
west to  find  the  best  opportunities  for 
agriculture,  as  did  their  predecessors 
after  the  Civil  War. 

The  Ohio  Geological  Survey,  made 
during  the  seventies,  furnishes  the  in- 
dispensable foundation  for  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  soils  of  the  state,  but 
this  survey  had* for  its  prime  object  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  state,  and  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  state's  agricultural  resources 
and  practices,  tho  helpful,  is  altogether 
incidental.  Moreover,  the  survey  is 
published  in  several  large  volumes  and 
in  a  limited  edition,  and  is  not  generally 
available. 

Immediately  after  its  permanent 
location  the  Experiment  Station  inaug- 
urated the  policy  of  establishing  per- 
manent field  experiments  upon  typical 
soils,  being  convinced  that  no  one 
locality  could  adequately  represent  all 
the  soils  of  the  state.  This  policy  has 
been  steadily  adhered  to,  altho  progress 
has  been  slow,  because  such  work  is  very 
expensive  and  it  has  been  difficult  to 
convince  the  average  legislator  of  its 
importance.  At  present  there  are  seven- 


teen farms,  in  addition  to  the  one  on 
which  the  Station  is  located,  widely 
scattered  over  this  state,  on  which  such 
work  is  in  progress  or  will  soon  be  in- 
stalled, and  on  some  of  which  results 
of  great  value  have  already  been  ob- 
tained. 

The  work  of  these  outlying  farms  at 
once  made  more  conspicuous  the  need 
of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
location  and  extent  of  the  different  soil 
types  within  the  state,  and  in  1912  a 
reconnaissance  soil  survey  of  the  state 
was  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Soils,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  published  by 
that  Bureau. 

This  survey,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
merely  a  reconnaissance,  giving  the 
general  features  only  of  the  soils  of  the 
state  and  their  distribution.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  a  map  based 
on  the  topographic  survey  of  the  state 
recently  completed  thru  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  state  and  the  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

In  1850  the  state  began  the  annual 
collection  by  the  township  assessors  of 
agricultural  statistics,  including  lands 
in  cultivation,  area  and  yields  of  crops, 
and  numbers  of  farm  animals.  This 
work  has  been  continued  since,  and  the 
results  are  given  by  counties,  mostly  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  but  for  a  few  years  only 
in  those  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Buried  in  these  volumes  as  they  are, 
these  statistics  are  like  the  coal  under 
the  hills,  useless  as  they  lie,  but  a  mine 
of  potential  information  of  incalculable 
value. 

SOIL  STATISTICS  WILL  SOON  BE  PUBLISHED 

For  twenty-five  years  the  Experi- 
ment Station  has  been  digging  at  this 
mine  when  possible  to  find  time  and 
help  to  do  so,  and  the  results  have  been 
tabulated  by  counties  and  by  decades 
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and  used  in  manuscript  form  for  refer- 
ence purposes.  The  time  has  now 
come,  however,  when  it  seems  impera- 
tive to  put  these  statistics  into  such 
form  that  a  larger  use  may  be  made  of 
them,  and  a  bulletin  of  the  Station  is 
now  in  course  of  preparation  which  will 
contain,  first,  a  general  history  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  state  previous  to 
1850;  second,  a  cartographic  survey  of 
the  agricultural  statistics  collected  since 
that  date,  and  third,  a  brief  description 
of  the  state's  geology,  topography, 
soils  and  agriculture,  with  a  statistical 
record  of  its  agriculture,  by  counties 
and  by  decades,  for  the  sixty  years, 
1850-1909. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  points 
brought  out  by  this  statistical  study 
are  that  some  counties  of  the  state  are 
apparently  increasing  in  productive- 
ness, many  are  at  a  standstill,  and 
some  are  decreasing.  In  nearly  every 
county  there  were  fewer  farm  animals 
during  the  last  of  the  six  statistical 
decades  than  during  the  first  three,  the 
falling  off  generally  beginning  during 
the  eighties. 

TOO  FEW  FERTILIZERS  USED 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
farm  animals  was  accompanied  b}"  an 
increase  in  the  purchase  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  quantities  of  the  essential 
fertilizing  elements  purchased  in  fer- 
tilizers have  been  far  below  what  would 
have  been  returned  to  the  land  had  the 
livestock  been  maintained  at  the 
standard  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixty- 
year  period,  and  the  winter  production 
of  manure  carefully  saved  and  returned 
to  the  land. 

TAHien  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
production  it  has  generally  been  either 
in  counties  which  have  been  largely  re- 
claimed by  drainage  within  the  last 
fort}^  years,  or  where  the  livestock  has 


been  maintained  at  a  relativel}^  high 
level  and  large  purchases  of  fertilizers 
have  also  been  made. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  that 
ma}^  be  made  of  this  statistical  survey, 
in  connection  with  the  field  investiga- 
tions of  the  Experiment  Station,  let  us 
compare  some  of  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions of  Wayne  county,  in  which  the 
Experiment  Station  is  located,  and  of 
]Meigs  county,  in  which  field  studies  have 
been  conducted  on  an  experiment  farm 
since  1905. 

WAYXE  AXD  MEIGS   COLXTIES  COMPARED 

The  soil  of  Wayne  county  is  chiefly 
the  light,  silt}^  clay,  classed  as  Wooster 
silt  loam,  largely  derived  from  under- 
lying Waverly  shales,  but  somewhat 
modified  by  glacial  action.  That  of 
Meigs  county  is  chiefly  the  heavier  soil 
classed  as  Dekalb  silt  loam,  a  soil  de- 
rived from  the  breaking  down  of  the 
rocks,  chiefly  sandstones,  of  the  barren 
coal  measures. 

The  topography  in  Meigs  is  much 
more  hilly  than  in  Wayne,  altho  there 
is  considerable  hilly  land  in  Wayne. 
There  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
cultivable  land  in  Wayne  than  in  Meigs. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  features 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  two  counties 
are  tabulated  below,  the  comparisons 
being  made  by  taking  the  annual  aver- 
age for  each  ten-year  period. 

COMPARISON  OF  AGRICL^LTURE  OF  WAYXE 
AXD  MEIGS  COrXTIES 
Corn  :    Bushels  per  acre. 
1S50-9  1860-9  1870-9  1880-9  1890-9  1900-9 


Wavne  .  . 

,,■76.8     32.1     41.2  34.3 

33.6 

38.2 

Meigs  . . . 

••>8.8     29.2     29.5  2o.8 

27.0 

20.5 

Wheat.    Bushels  per  acre. 

Wayne    . . 

.12.6     13.2     16.8  16.9 

16.1 

19.1 

Meigs  . . .  , 

11.2       8.4       9.7  9.9 

12.5 

11.6 

Hay  :    Tons  per  acre. 

Wayne  . . , 

, .  1.29     1.44     1.25  1.36 

1.40 

1.38 

Meigs    . .  , 

, .  1.26     1.23       .98  1.02 

.91 

.93 

Livestocli: 

reckoned  as  cattle  per  1000  acres  im- 

proved land. 

Wayne  . . , 

  200  171 

144 

137 

Meigs  . .  . , 

  126  127 

107 

77 

The  table  shows  that  during  the 
fifties  the  average  acre  produced  more 
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corn  in  Meigs  than  in  Wayne,  but  from 
that  time  forward  there  has  been  a 
steady  widening  between  the  yields  of 
the  two  counties,  due  both  to  increase 
of  yield  in  Wayne  and  to  decrease  in 
Meigs. 

The  wheat  crops  of  Meigs  averaged 
only  one  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre 
less  than  those  of  Wayne  during  the 
fifties,  but  while  Wayne  has  raised  its 
yield  by  six  and  one-half  bushels  during 
the  sixty  years,  that  of  Meigs  has  ended 
the  period  less  than  half  a  bushel  higher 
than  it  began. 

The  hay  crops  tell  a  similar  story  to 
those  shown  by  corn  and  wheat,  except 
that  the  hay  yields  have  not  increased 
in  Wayne  to  correspond  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  grain  crops,  an  outcome 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  clover, 
which  has  been  largely  grown  in  Wayne, 
is  the  first  crop  to  suffer  from  defi- 
ciency of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  Wayne 
county  had  not  discovered,  until  the 
last  decade  that  the  scanty  store  of 
lime  which  the  pioneer  farmer  found  in 
the  soil  was  at  the  point  of  exhaustion. 
The  same  condition  has  prevailed  in 
man}"  Meigs  county  fields,  but  the  rem- 
edy has  not  yet  been  applied  so  exten- 
sively as  in  Wayne. 

MEIGS  COUNTY  NEEDS  MANURE  AND 
FERTILIZERS 

A  striking  feature  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  two  counties  is  the  relatively 
small  number  of  livestock  kept  in 
Meigs.  In  the  table  the  number  of  live- 
stock is  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  cattle 
per  thousand  acres  of  improved  land, 
assuming  ten  sheep  or  hogs  to  be  ap- 
proximated equivalent  in  manure  pro- 
duction to  one  horse  or  cow. 

The  statistics  show  that  during  the 
seventies  there  were  48,824  acres  of 
pasture  land  in  Meigs  and  48,508  acres 
in  Wayne;  but  during  the  last  decade 
the  pastures  in  Meigs  had  increased  to 


110,785  acres,  and  those  in  Wayne  ta 
50,880  acres.  This  increase  of  pasture 
while  the  livestock  was  decreasing  must 
mean  a  decrease  in  the  feed  producing 
character  of  the  pastures,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  crop  producing  abil- 
it}^  of  the  cultivated  fields,  and  in  this 
respect  the  pastures  are  likely  to  suffer 
more  than  the  fields  not  only  from  neg- 
lect of  fertilization  but  also  from  the 
tramping  of  cattle  during  the  soft 
weather  of  spring,  a  source  of  injury 
from  which  Meigs,  wth  its  more  south- 
erly latitude,  its  more  open  winters  and 
smaller  barns  has  suffered  much  more 
severely  than  Wayne,  with  its  longer 
winters  and  great  Pennsylvania  barns. 

Both  Wayne  and  Meigs  have  been 
purchasing  commercial  fertilizers  in  in- 
creasing quantities  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  but  while  in  Wayne  such 
purchases  have  risen  during  the  ten 
years,  1900-09,  to  an  average  of  one 
hundred  pounds  for  each  acre  in  the 
principal  crops,  the  purchase  in  Meigs 
has  been  but  fifty  pounds. 

With  only  half  the  relative  use  of 
fertilizers  and  but  little  more  than  half 
the  relative  number  of  manure  produc- 
ing animals,  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  that  the  crop  yields  in  Meigs 
should  fall  below  those  in  Wayne. 

In  both  counties  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion is  growing  corn,  wheat  and  clover, 
in  a  three-year  rotation  in  Meigs  and  in 
rotation  with  other  crops  in  Wayne, 
each  crop  being  grown  every  season. 
This  work  was  begun  in  1897  in  Wayne 
and  in  1905  in  Meigs.  Taking  the 
thirteen  years,  1905-1917,  the  average 
yields  per  acre  on  land  left  continuously 
without  fertilizers  or  manure  have  been 
as  shown  below : 

1905-1917 
Wayne  Meigs 

Corn,  bus.    25.6  27.7 

Wheat,  bus.   12.6  lO.I 

Hay,  tons    0.61  0.70 
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Acid  phosphate  has  been  apphed  to 
part  of  the  land,  in  quantities  equiva- 
lent to  an  annual  dressing  of  sixty- 
four  pounds  per  acre  in  Wayne  and  of 
eighty  pounds  in  Meigs,  with  the  follow- 
ing results : 

Wayne  Meigs 

Corn,   bus.    34.8  39.0 

Wheat,  bus.    21.5  16.0 

Hay,   tons    0.8T  0.86 

A  complete  fertilizer,  made  up  of  acid 
phosphate,  muriate  of  potash  and 
nitrate  of  soda  in  such  quantities  as  to 
give  the  following  annual  equivalents, 
has  been  used  in  both  experiments,  and 
with  the  results  below: 
Fertilizer:  Wavne  Meigs 

Acid  phosphate,  lbs.....  96  160 
Muriate  of  potash,  lbs.  12  27 
Nitrate  of  soda,  lb  .....    48  107 


Yield: 

Corn,  bus.    48.4  44.8 

Wheat,  bus.   27.6  26.2 

Hay,  tons    1.19  1.31 

The  figures  for  the  state  as  a  whole 
indicate  a  greater  tendency  towards  in- 
crease in  the  yield  of  wheat  in  the 
northern  third  of  the  state  than  else- 
where, and  this  may  be  a  partial  expla- 
nation of  the  generally  larger  yields 
of  wheat  in  Wayne  county  found  in 
these  experiments,  but  there  seems  to 
be  good  reason  to  believe  that  out  of 
this  work  may  be  evolved  an  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  of  low  crop  yields 
and  of  the  methods  by  which  better 
yields  may  be  obtained  that  will  be  of 
"^normous  value  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  state. 


Spreading  lin.e  on  an  experiment  plot  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
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WHY  NOT  MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION? 

By  J,  I.  Falcojter 

(Prof.  Falconer  is  head  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Economics  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. There  are  reasons  for  failures  to  produce  large  crops,  some  of  them  are  certainly 
conquerable.) 


IN  these  days  of  rapid  transition, 
when  agricultural  information  is  so 
freely  dispensed  by  so  many  different 
agencies,  both  federal,  state  and  pri- 
vate, and  when  it  is  so  easy  to  travel 
and  observe,  it  might  seem  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  any  farmer  to  follow 
anything  but  the  best  known  methods 
and  practices  on  the  farm.  Yet  actual 
conditions  show  this  to  be  far  from  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  Indeed,  com- 
paratively few  farms  can  be  found  upon 
which  all  phases  of  the  farm  business 
are  fully  developed,  and  where  the  or- 
ganization methods  and  practices  ap- 
proach what  might  be  called  ideal  in  all 
their  details.  There  must  be  some  rea- 
son for  this. 

THE  CLIMATE  IS  INFLUENTIAI. 

In  the  first  place,  the  future  returns 
in  the  farming  business  cannot  be  fore- 
casted with  mathematical  exactness ; 
too  much  depends  upon  the  weather. 
It  is  impossible  to  forecast  what  the 
return  will  be  for  a  given  expenditure 
in  fertilizer  or  labor.  If  the  season  is 
favorable  the  returns  may  give  an 
ample  reward  for  the  effort  expended, 
but  if  the  season  is  unfavorable  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  and  labor  for  the 
season  may  be  largely  lost.  The  Ohio 
wheat  crop  for  a  year  has  averaged  as 
high  as  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  averaged  as 
low  as  five  bushels  per  acre.  An  unfavor- 
able winter  and  a  June  frost  in  1859 
caused  the  low  yield.  The  difference 
was  due  to  the  weather.  The  market 
gardener  and  the  man  operating  irri- 
gated land  can  make  a  larger  expendi- 
ture per  acre  than  the  farmer  operat- 
ing under  general  farming  conditions. 


for  he  can  overcome  the  uncertainty  of 
a  possible  drought.  Given  the  assur- 
ance of  favorable  weather  every  year, 
it  would  be  profitable  to  increase  crop 
yields  far  above  the  present  average. 
But  there  is  no  such  assurance.  The 
practical  farmer,  therefore,  allows  a 
considerable  margin  of  safety  in  order 
that  the  loss  on  his  investment  in  years 
of  low  yields  may  be  less.  It  would  be 
poor  judgment  for  a  farmer  to  base  his 
expenditure  of  labor  and  capital  upon 
the  expectation  of  favorable  weather 
and  a  bumper  crop,  for  bumper  crops 
occur  only  occasionally. 

LABOR  AND  CAPITAL 

Again,  the  amount  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital which  it  is  profitable  to  expend 
upon  a  crop  depends  upon  the  price  to 
be  received.  With  wheat  at  two  dollars 
per  bushel  it  is  profitable  to  expend 
more  labor  and  capital  per  acre  in  the 
way  of  fertilizer,  tile,  drainage,  etc., 
than  it  is  if  the  wheat  is  to  sell  at  one 
dollar  per  bushel.  The  same  is  true 
with  livestock.  When  milk  is  to  bring 
four  dollars  per  hundred  it  pays  to 
feed  heavier  than  when  milk  is  bringing 
only  two  dollars  per  hundred.  The 
farmer  is  producing  his  crops  for  a 
future  market.  What  price  he  will  re- 
ceive for  wheat  when  it  is  ready  to 
market  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Here 
again,  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  price  which  he  will  receive  for  his 
products,  the  farmer  has  to  operate 
with  a  considerable  margin  of  safety. 
In  making  his  expenditure  of  labor  and 
capital  he  keeps  in  mind  the  probability 
of  securing  a  low  price  for  his  product. 
If  backed  by  unlimited  resources  he 
can  go  further  in  taking  a  chance  in 
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this  respect  than  can  the  renter  or  the 
owner  who,  because  of  hmited  resources, 
must  conduct  his  operations  on  the 
basis  of  the  probable  return  for  that 
particular  year. 

GOOD  MAXAGEMEXT  MEAXS  DOIXG  THIXGS 
OPPORTUXEEY 

Limitation  of  capital,  age,  poor 
health,  or  lack  of  ability  as  a  manager 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  are  other 
conditions  which  limit  production. 
Good  management  consists  largely  of 
doing  each  day  and  each  year  that 
which  will  give  the  largest  possible  re- 
turn from  the  resources  available.  On 
one  farm  this  may  mean  tile  drainage. 


on  another  liming,  or  the  addition  of  an 
entirely  new  enterprise.  Which  of  these 
is  taken  up  first  and  how  far  it  will  be 
carried  will  depend  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  operator.  Because  of  limitation 
of  time  and  capital  it  is  seldom  desira- 
ble to  improve  all  lines  rapidly  and  at 
once. 

Better  farming  does  much  to  insure 
crop  yields,  while  by  organization 
farmers  hope  to  ensure  a  more  stable 
and  higher  price  for  their  products. 
There  is  ample  room  for  improvement 
on  the  majority  of  farms.  It  is  still 
true,  however,  that  the  limits  of  profita- 
ble production  are  far  below  the  limits 
of  possible  production. 
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THE  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU'S  BIT 

By  FRAiirK  C.  Deax 

(Mr.  Dean  is  assistant  editor  in  the  Department  of  Publications,  Ohio  State  University. 
He  has  summed  up  the  usefulness  of  the  county  agent.  If  you  are  not  allied  with  these  men, 
you  are  losing  an  opportunity.) 


NO  story  of  Ohio's  contribution 
toward  winning  the  war  would  be 
complete  without  proper  recognition  of 
the  services  rendered  by  the  county 
farm  bureaus.  Like  the  work  of  many 
other  educational  organizations,  how- 
ever, the  benefits  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
are  hard  to  measure.  Certain  it  is  that 
notable  increases  in  crop  and  livestock 
production  have  been  achieved  with  the 
assistance  of  these  organizations. 
During  the  past  year,  aid  has  been 
given  in  the  distribution  of  good  seed 
stocks,  in  the  control  of  insect  pests  and 
diseases,  in  the  increased  use  of  fertil- 
izers, and  in  other  ways  directly  or  in- 
directly related  to  food  production. 

Much  use  has  been  made  of  the 
county  agents'  offices  of  the  farm 
bureaus  by  federal  and  state  officials  in 
the  collection  of  agricultural  data  re- 
lated to  war  activities. 

Personal  assistance  has  also  been 
given  by  the  agents  to  special  drives, 
as  the  Liberty  Loan,  Red  Cross,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  others. 

HELPED  SUPPLY  GOOD  SEED  CORN 

One  of  the  most  important  items  of 
war  work  done  by  the  farm  bureaus  this 
year  has  been  in  locating  and  distribut- 
ing good  seed  corn. 

Early  in  Januar}''  the  agricultural 
college  and  experiment  station  authori- 
ties conducted  surveys  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  farm  bureaus  and  other 
agencies  to  determine  the  amount  and 
condition  of  the  seed  corn  supply. 
Thousands  of  germination  tests  were 
made  by  the  county  agents.  From 
these  it  became  apparent  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  seek  additional  sup- 
plies from  outside  Ohio.    Contrary  to 


its  usual  policy,  and  in  view  of  the 
acute  shortage,  the  University  decided 
to  purchase  and  distribute  seed  corn. 
Desirable  corn  was  located,  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  involving  the  use  of 
funds  under  the  Seed  Stocks  Committee 
was  effected,  and  about  65,000  bushels 
of  corn  was  imported  and  distributed 
thruout  the  state  with  the  assistance 
of  the  county  agents.  Complete  and 
exact  evidence  which  has  been  collected 
showed  that  the  imported  seed  sprouted 
in  the  fields  better  than  seed  from  other 
sources,  and  its  condition  in  the  field 
showed  that  it  matured  as  early  as 
home  grown  seed. 

Sveral  other  campaigns  were  con- 
ducted looking  toward  the  increased 
production  of  food. 

SECURED  BIGGER  WHEAT  ACREAGE 

Farmers,  for  instance,  were  asked  to 
increase  their  wheat  acreage.  This 
they  have  patriotically  done.  In  Van 
Wert  county  the  agricultural  agent 
estimates  that  the  increase  was  one 
hundred  percent. 

With  a  view  to  growing  pure  strains 
of  wheat  which  have  proved  to  give  the 
largest  yields  under  Ohio  conditions, 
the  county  agents  this  past  fall  located 
and  helped  distribute  thousands  of 
bushels  of  high  grade  seed  wheat. 

In  many  counties  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  securing  adequate  supplies 
of  sixteen  percent  acid  phosphate. 
Thru  the  county  farm  bureaus  at  least 
10,000  tons  were  secured  in  carlots  for 
early  delivery  at  reduced  prices.  Abil- 
ity to  get  fertilizer  and  the  knowledge 
that  it  would  stimulate  crop  production 
has  caused  large  increases  in  its  use. 
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In  Williams  county,  twelve  carloads  of 
acid  phosphate  were  obtained.  In  Van 
Wert  county',  where  seventy  tons  of 
fertilizer  were  used  last  year,  approxi- 
mately three  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
were  ordered  this  year. 

War  gardens  have  been  stimulated. 
Considerable  assistance  was  given  com- 
munities in  consultation  over  the  suita- 
bility of  their  tracts  for  gardening  pur- 
poses, the  selection  of  desirable  crops, 
and  the  control  of  insect  pests  and  dis- 
eases. Boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  the 
raising  of  corn,  pigs,  and  poultry,  have 
been  encouraged. 

STIMULATE   PORK  PRODUCTIOX 

Help  was  given  the  campaign  for  the 
increased  production  of  pork  in  Ohio. 
Highland  county,  for  example,  raised 
fourteen  percent  more  hogs. 

Assistance  in  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  poultry  and  eggs  was  given  m 
part  thru  demonstrations  with  the  aid 
of  specialists,  thru  talks,  and  thru  co- 
operation with  the  work  of  the  poultry 
and  food  demonstration  automobile 
which  toured  Ohio  this  past  summer  in 
the  interests  of  greater  poultry  produc- 
tion and  food  conservation. 

In  Highland  county  it  is  estimated 
the  production  of  eggs  was  increased 
twenty-three  percent. 

ALLEVLITED  LABOR  SHORTAGE 

In  each  of  several  counties  over  fifty 
laborers  were  supplied  to  farmers  either 
personally  or  thru  cooperation  with  the 
state  free  employment  offices.  Efforts 
were  also  made  to  get  school  pupils  and 
city  people  to  devote  some  time  to  work 
on  farms.  In  Athens  county,  for  ex- 
ample, the  county  agent  helped  in  the 
pledging  of  city  men  who  performed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  work  free 
on  the  farms  in  that  county.    In  Sum- 


mit county  three  hundred  and  fifty 
laborers  were  furnished  to  farmers. 

Assistance  was  given  in  investigating 
the  merit  of  hundreds  of  applications 
for  furloughs  of  farm  boys  in  order 
that  they  might  work  on  farms. 

The  threshermen  in  each  county  were 
called  together  by  the  farm  bureaus 
during  the  past  summer  to  secure  their 
efforts  in  reducing  the  losses  of  grain  in 
threshing  operations.  Threshermen 
pledged  themselves  to  secure  more  care- 
ful feeding  of  grain  into  separators,  to 
use  a  canvas  for  catching  shattered 
grain,  and  to  exercise  more  care  in 
cleaning  the  separators.  Threshermen 
report  the  saving  of  thousands  of  bush- 
els of  grain  thru  these  practices.  In 
Van  Wert  count}",  from  two  to  three 
bushels  per  acre  was  saved.  In  Cham- 
paign county  a  saving  of  3,000  bushels 
was  effected. 

CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  BARBERRT 

Tons  of  agricultural  bulletins,  circu- 
lars and  posters  were  distributed.  Ar- 
ticles have  been  written  .for  the  press. 
Much  publicity  was  given  to  the  cam- 
paign for  the  eradication  of  the  Euro- 
pean barberry,  which  harbors  ^^heat 
rust. 

FURNISHED   DATA   FOR   DRAFT  BOARDS 

Data  have  been  collected  for  federal 
or  state  officials  regarding  the  follow- 
ing: 

Shortage  and  surplus  of  farm  labor 
with  special  reference  to  assisting  draft 
boards  in  the  classification  of  regis- 
trants. 

Amounts  of  viable  seed  corn  and  of 
approved  varieties  of  wheat. 

Prices  of  hides  and  wool  and  quan- 
tity sold. 

Data  on  wool  markets. 

Prices  of  farm  machinery  for  past 
five  years. 

(Carried  to  page  308) 
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BETTER  COMMUNITY  LIFE  AND 

THE  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

By  J.  S.  Knox 

(Mr.  Knox  is  jjresident  of  the  Knox  School  of  Salesmanship  and  Business  Ej^ciency.  He 
has  written  a  most  thoughtful  article  on  the  blighting  effect  of  the  mail  order  house  upon 
community  efficiency.) 


A PROBLEM  must  be  acknowledged 
before  it  can  be  solved.  The  prob- 
lem of  community  building  has  had  a 
belated  recognition.  We  are  just  be- 
ginning to  discuss  certain  problems 
that  ought  to  have  been  solved  twenty- 
five  or  even  fifty  years  ago.  In  order 
to  discuss  community  building  intelli- 
gently it  is  necessary  to  discuss  com- 
munity efficiency,  business  efficiency  and 
personal  efficiency.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  community  efficiency 
without  business  efficiency,  and  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  business  effi- 
ciency without  personal  efficiency.  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  discuss 
community  efficiency  in  its  relation  to 
business  and  personal  efficiency. 

Every  community,  like  every  individ- 
ual, has  a  distinct  personality,  and 
every  community,  like  every  individual, 
radiates  to  the  world  exactly  what  it 
is.  If  a  man  is  a  success,  he  radiates 
success ;  if  he  is  a  failure,  he  radiates 
failure;  if  he  is  an  optimist,  he  radiates 
optimism;  if  he  is  a  pessimist,  he  radi- 
ates pessimism.  The  same  thing  is  ex- 
actly true  with  a  town.  Every  individ- 
ual who  goes  thru  your  town  carries 
away  an  impression  of  your  town,  and 
the  impression  which  he  carries  away 
depends  upon  the  impression  which 
your  town  makes  upon  him.  There  is 
a,  difference  in  communities  just  as 
there  is  a  difference  in  individuals. 

LAUGER  VISION  NECESSARY 

One  of  the  things  we  need  today  as 
individuals  and  as  communities  is  a 
larger  vision  of  life  and  its  possibilities. 
A  prominent  commercial  school  presi- 
dent once  said  that  no  prospective  stu- 


dent had  ever  come  to  his  school  and 
asked  him  what  kind  of  a  faculty  he 
had,  or  what  kind  of  an  education  he 
would  get.  He  said  the  prospective 
student  asks  just  two  questions.  The 
first  is,  "How  much  will  it  cost,  or 
rather  how  little  will  it  cost.?"  and  the 
other  is,  "How  soon  can  I  get  thru.^'* 
Rapidity  rather  than  efficiency  is  the 
watchword  of  the  American  youth.  He 
practices  a  hand-to-mouth  philosophy. 
He  has  practically  no  vision  of  the 
future.  He  is  thinking  of  today  and  its 
problems.  He  is  not  thinking  of  what 
he  might  be  doing  in  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  from  now.  He  has  a  $50,  a 
$75,  or  a  $100  a  month  ambition.  He, 
therefore,  gets  an  education  which  is  no 
better  than  his  ambition.  If  he  had  a 
$3,000  or  a  $5,000  a  year  ambition 
he  would  get  an  education  to  fit  it,  and 
then  he  would  prepare  to  solve  some  of 
life's  great  problems. 

The  average  young  man  grows  up 
with  this  kind  of  a  philosophy  and  wher 
he  becomes  a  man  he  stil]  has  a  boy's 
ambition,  a  boy's  vision,  a  boy's  edu- 
cation, and  he  does  a  boy's  work.  Then 
he  wonders  why  he  is  not  more  success- 
ful. One  result  of  this  limited  ambi- 
tion, limited  vision,  and  limited  educa- 
tion is,  according  to  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  that  ninety-five  percent 
of  the  men  of  America  are  incompetent 
thru  lack  of  proper  training  to  make 
a  success  in  any  trade,  business  or  pro- 
fession. Consequentl}^,  the  loss  to  one 
generation  is  estimated  at  $250,000,- 
000,000. 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Bishop 
Fowler  went  abroad.    He  visited  every 
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big  city  in  the  world  and  when  he  came 
home  he  gave  expression  to  this  inter- 
esting statement.  He  said,  "America 
is  my  alphabet,  the  world  is  my  text- 
book.*' He  was  standing  on  a  great 
mental  mountain  peak,  so  to  speak. 
He  had  a  vision  of  his  own  town,  his 
state,  the  nation  and  the  world.  But 
I  fear  there  are  people  in  every  town 
in  this  country  who  might  honestly  say, 
"This  town  is  mv  alphabet,  this  county 
is  my  textbook."  Their  vision  is 
bounded  by  the  confines  of  their  own 
community.  Unless  an  individual's 
vision  is  bigger  than  the  boundary  of 
his  own  business  or  his  own  county  it 
isn't  big  enough  to  help  him  solve  his 
own  problems. 

New  York  state,  for  instance,  spends 
$90,000,000  a  year  for  lumber,  only 
half  of  which  is  raised  in  the  state,  when 
it  could  practically  all  be  raised  there. 
New  York  state  only  raises  one-fourth 
of  the  lumber  and  wood  it  consumes. 
Of  the  34<,000,000  acres  in  New  York 
state  only  14,000,000  are  under  culti- 
vation. There  are  7,000,000  acres  en- 
closed within  the  farms  of  New  York 
state  that  are  practically  known  as 
waste  land.  The  Forestry  Department 
claims  that  if  this  waste  land  was  prop- 
erl}^  planted  in  forest  trees  it  would 
produce  from  $2  to  $5  worth  an  acre 
each  year.  That  means  over  $20,000,- 
000  worth  of  lumber  a  year,  and  that 
amount  of  money  is  lost  to  New  York 
state  each  year  because  the  people  in 
the  state  who  own  the  land  lack  the 
proper  vision. 

MISUNDEESTAXDIXG  IGXORAXCE 

There  are  knockers  in  every  com- 
munity. Did  you  ever  analyze  the 
philosophy  of  a  knocker.^  A  knocker 
is  a  man  who  doesn't  understand.  It  is 
a  law  of  human  nature  that  what  a  man 
doesn't  understand  he  opposes.  This 
has  always  been  true.    It  is  true  in  pol- 


itics, religion  and  business.  Chauncey 
Depew  once  said  it  was  forty  years 
from  the  time  an  idea  was  originated 
until  it  was  incorporated  into  national 
law.  This,  he  said,  was  true,  not  be- 
cause the  idea  was  a  bad  idea  but  be- 
cause the  people  didn't  understand  it 
and  therefore  opposed  it.  Christ  was 
crucified  because  certain  men  did  not 
understand.  Socrates  was  obliged  to 
drink  the  hemlock  for  the  same  reason. 
Burroughs,  the  inventor  of  the  adding 
machine,  worked  seventy-two  hours  at 
one  time,  practically^  without  food  and 
sleep,  in  order  to  perfect  his  invention. 
They  called  him  a  fanatic,  but  now  they 
call  him  a  genius.  When  his  men  went 
to  Chicago  to  sell  the  machine  it  took 
them  four  years  to  sell  an  adding  ma- 
chine to  the  First  National  Bank  in 
Chicago,  but  now  that  bank  has  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  machines.  They 
needed  it  then  as  badly  as  they  need  it 
now,  but  the  bank  didn't  understand, 
and  for  that  reason,  opposed  it. 

KIXDXESS  A  VAEFABEE  ASSET 

What  we  need  today  is  more  kind- 
ness, more  courtesy,  more  considera- 
tion, more  vision,  and  more  heart 
power.  Heart  power  is  something  you 
can't  weigh  on  the  scales.  You  can't 
measure  it  with  a  yardstick.  It  is  like 
sunshine.  You  can't  sweep  it  up  with 
the  broom,  but  it  reaches  out  and 
warms  the  heart  of  humanity. 

There  is  no  one  thing  in  this  age  that 
costs  so  little  and  is  worth  so  much  as 
courtesy.  It  is  an  outward  expression 
of  an  inward  kindness. 

THE  MAIL  ORDER  HOTJSE  BLIGHT 

Some  one  has  said,  "The  one  who 
serves  best,  profits  most."  It  is  a  very 
good  statement  and  worthy  of  our 
serious  consideration.  But  we  have  not 
realized  the  value  of  this  philosophy. 
While  we  have  antagonized  each  other 
and  while  we  have  not  had  a  vision  of 
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our  own  community  and  its  possibilities, 
what  has  happened?  Why,  the  mail 
order  houses  of  this  country  have  seen 
their  opportunity.  They  have  realized 
that  the  merchants  of  this  country  were 
fifty  percent  asleep.  They  have 
stretched  forth  their  blighting,  blast- 
ing hands  across  the  fairest  country  the 
world  has  ever  known.  One  result  of 
this  in  some  country  districts  is  that 
they  are  now  doing  twenty  percent  of 
the  business  and  some  of  them  are  in- 
creasing their  business  at  the  rate  of 
from  ten  to  thirty  percent  a  year.  If 
they  continue  to  increase  their  business 
as  they  have  done  the  last  two  decades 
it  will  not  be  long  until  most  of  the  mer- 
chants of  this  country  will  be  driven 
out  of  business.  The  wholesale  business 
of  Chicago  dropped  off  ten  percent,  or 
$200,000,000,  in  1914,  while  the  mail 
order  business  of  Chicago  during  the 
same  time  increased  ten  percent,  or 
$30,000,000.  In  a  recent  visit  to 
Yankton,  South  Dakota,  a  town  of 
about  4,000,  a  banker  told  me  his  bank 
was  handling  $2,000  worth  of  checks  a 
day  from  one  New  York  mail  order 
house.  The  mail  order  houses  are  sell- 
ing Lansing,  Michigan,  a  city  of 
30,000,  nearly  $2,000,000  worth  of 
goods  a  year.  It  will  surprise  some  of 
the  retail  grocers  when  they  learn  that 
the  retail  grocers  are  now  selling  only 
forty-eight  percent  of  the  tea,  coffee, 
spices  and  soap  of  this  country.  Fifty- 
two  percent  is  already  being  sold  by  the 
mail  order  houses  and  the  country 
peddlers. 

SMAT.L  TOWX  DECLINE 

Another  result  is  that  10,000  Ameri- 
can towns  are  losing  population.  From 
1900  to  1910,  1,500  Pennsylvania 
towns  lost  population.  During  the 
same  period  the  following  number  of 
towns  in  the  following  states  lost  popu- 
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lation:  Ohio,  1136;  Illinois,  788;  New 
York,  746;  Michigan,  677;  Indiana, 
639 ;  Iowa,  564 ;  and  Missouri,  540. 

ANALYZING  THE  PHOBLEM 

There  are  five  reasons  for  mail  order 
supremacy  and  small  town  demoraliza- 
tion. These  reasons  are  as  follows : 
First,  lack  of  proper  community  organ- 
ization ;  second,  lack  of  community  co- 
operation; third,  lack  of  community 
loyalty ;  fourth,  lack  of  salesmanship, 
advertising,  and  business  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  business  men;  fifth,  be- 
cause of  the  high  degree  of  salesman- 
ship, advertising  and  business  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  big  mail  order  houses 
of  this  country. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  your  town 
in  your  community  .^^  What  is  the 
supreme  motive  which  should  animate  it 
and  dominate  it.^  The  supreme  purpose 
of  your  town  should  be  to  serve  the 
community  to  the  maximum  of  its  abil- 
ity. Are  you  doing  that.^^  Is  it  possi- 
ble for  you  to  render  such  services  with- 
out the  right  kind  of  an  organization  .^^ 
"What  do  you  mean  by  organization.?" 
I  mean  the  systematizing  of  the  com- 
munity interests  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  the  greatest  possible  community 
service. 

No  one  man  knows  very  much.  I  do 
not  and  I  have  never  met  a  man  who 
does.  Business  men  who  are  doing  big 
things  in  the  cities  realize  the  absolute 
necessity  of  continually  listening  to 
experts  along  various  lines.  If  they  did 
not  listen  to  those  experts  continually 
they  would  not  be  big  business  men. 
They  would  not  know  how  to  solve  their 
problems. 

While  in  Kansas  a  short  time  ago  I 
heard  of  a  certain  farmer  three  miles 
"^ut  of  town  who  bought  practically  all 
liis  goods  from  a  mail  order  house.  I 
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was  so  much  interested  that  I  decided 
to  visit  this  farmer  and  learn  from  him 
just  how  he  felt.  I  found  that  he  had 
a  fine  home,  fine  farm  buildings  and  a 
high-class  automobile.  He  told  me 
frankly  that  he  bought  his  goods  from 
the  mail  order  house  because  he  believed 
he  could  get  them  cheaper  than  at  home. 
I  said,  "Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  towns  of  this  country  pay  thirty 
percent  of  the  taxes  .f^"  He  said  he 
wasn't.  I  said,  "You  are  doing  the  best 
you  can  to  kill  your  home  town.  T\nien 
you  do  that  the  taxes  on  your  farm  will 
be  raised.  Had  you  realized  that 
fact.?"  He  said  he  hadn't.  I  said,  "Do 
you  know  when  3^ou  kill  this  town  you 
will  kill  the  social  life  in  your  com- 
munity and  when  you  do  that  you  won't 
find  men  who  are  willing  to  work  for 
you.  When  you  kill  the  social  life  in 
this  community  your  own  children  won't 
stay  at  home.  They  will  leave  you. 
When  you  increase  the  taxes  on  your 
land  and  when  you  decrease  the  social 
life  in  this  community,  you  decrease  the 
value  of  your  land.  When  you  kill  ^^our 
town,  you  give  your  community  a  bad 
reputation.  Who  wants  to  buy  a  farm 
in  a  dead  community.?  Every  time  you 
send  money  to  Chicago  you  help  to 
boost  real  estate  values  in  Chicago  and 
decrease  real  estate  values  at  home. 
Every  time  you  send  awa}^  for  goods 
you  are  helping  to  decrease  the  value  of 
your  own  farm.  You  are  cutting  oflp 
your  nose  to  spite  your  face,  but  you 
are  not  aware  of  it."  Before  I  got  thru 
with  that  man  he  apologized  for  buying 
anything  from  a  mail  order  house.  He 
said  he  never  looked  at  the  situation 
from  that  point  of  view  before.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  education.  That 
man  never  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  situation  from  any  other  point 
of  view. 


MAIL  ORDER  VS.   HOME  STORES 

A  farmer  in  Oklahoma  came  to  town 
one  da}'  and  told  the  hardware  man  he 
wanted  to  buy  a  saw.  The  hardware 
man  showed  him  a  good  one  for  $1.65. 
The  farmer  said,  "Why,  I  can  get  a 
saw  just  like  that  from  a  mail  order 
house  in  Chicago  for  $1.35."  The  mer- 
chant said,  "I  will  sell  you  that  saw 
upon  exactly  the  same  terms  that  you 
can  get  it  from  the  mail  order  house," 
and  the  man  said,  "All  right,  charge  it." 
Is  that  the  way  the  mail  order  people 
built  their  business.?  No.  Too  long 
have  the  American  people  forced  the 
merchants  of  this  country  to  act  as 
their  bankers,  and  to  act  as  their  bank- 
ers without  paying  them  any  interest 
on  their  money. 

This  merchant  said,  "Kindly  hand  me 
the  $1.35."  The  farmer  did.  '  The  mer- 
chant then  said,  "It  would  cost  you  just 
25  cents  expressage  on  this  saw  from 
Chicago.  Kindly  hand  me  a  quarter." 
He  did.  Then  he  said,  "It  would  cost 
you  five  cents  for  a  money  order. 
Please  hand  me  a  nickel."  And  he  did. 
This  you  will  notice  was  $1.65  already. 
"Now,  then,"  said  the  merchant,  "it  will 
cost  you  two  cents  for  a  stamp.  Please 
give  me  two  cents."  And  the  farmer 
did.  But  he  was  getting  rather  wrathy 
by  this  time,  and  he  said,  "Quit  your 
blankety-blank  monkey  work  and  hand 
me  that  saw."  The  merchant  said, 
"Where  do  you  think  you  are.?  You 
are  a  farmer  in  Oklahoma.  I  am  a  mail 
order  man  in  Chicago.  It  will  be  ten 
days  before  you  get  your  saw." 

You  can  send  to  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago or  an^'where  you  please  for  your 
dry  goods  and  your  groceries,  but  you 
cannot  send  away  for  your  paved 
streets,  for  your  schools,  for  your 
churches,  or  for  your  social  life. 
Neither  can  3'ou  get  your  Lyceum 
courses  or  your  Chautauquas  by  mail. 
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A  TRACTOR  FOR  SMALL  AREA  CULTIVATION 

By  Harry  E.  Jacob,  '18 
(Mr.  Jacob  is  instructor  in  Vegetable  Gardening  at  Ohio  State  University.    For  small 
areas  horses  may  not  be  available,  so  that  a  cultivator  such  as  is  described  has  a  place  in  the 
vegetable  garden,  or  for  use  where  intensively  cultivated  crops  are  grown.) 


IN  recent  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  production 
of  a  tractor  which  would  eUminate 
horses  from  the  garden.  A  machine  of 
this  kind  must  possess  three  requisites : 
First,  it  must  be  small  enough  to  culti- 
vate rows  as  narrow  as  twelve  inches. 


the  above  requirements.  In  recent 
years  a  garden  tractor  has  been  devel- 
oped which  works  more  or  less  satisfac- 
torily, depending  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  skill  of 
the  operator. 

The    Department    of  Horticulture, 


Second,  it  must  be  powerful  enough  to 
do  any  work  not  exceeding  a  one-horse 
cultivator,  and,  third,  it  must  be  easy 
to  manage.  Any  machine  not  posses- 
sing all  of  these  factors  is  useless.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  first  garden  trac- 
tors built.    They  lacked  one  or  more  of 


Ohio  State  University,  received  a  gar- 
den tractor  last  spring,  and  during  the 
summer  it  has  been  operated  by  three 
men,  including  the  writer.  After  the 
first  half  hour's  trial  each  man  in  turn 
pronounced  it  unmanageable  and  use- 
less.   After  a  half  day's  work  we  agreed 
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that  we  might  get  some  work  out  of  it. 
After  one  week  we  decided  that  it  was  a 
practical  machine.  It  takes  about  a 
week  for  a  man  to  learn  to  operate  the 
tractor,  and  until  he  learns  he  had  bet- 
ter work  where  he  has  plenty  of  room. 
The  tractor  is  guided  by  friction  of 
tools  in  the  ground  which  can  hardly  be 
described  in  words,  but  must  be  ex- 
perienced to  be  properly  understood. 

After  one  becomes  familiar  with  the 
machine,  anything  from  onions  drilled 
twelve  inches  apart  up  to  corn  planted 
forty  inches  can  be  satisfactorily  cul- 
tivated if  soil  conditions  are  right.  For 
use  in  narrow  rows  the  soil  must  not  be 
too  wet;  it  must  be  level,  and  must  be 
evenly  packed.  If  there  are  man}^  holes 
such  as  horse  tracks  or  even  loose 
places,  the  machine  is  difficult  to  man- 
age. If  one  wheel  drops  into  a  hole  that 
side  then  pulls  harder  than  the  other 
and  the  machine  has  a  tendenc}'  to  turn. 
On  more  even  ground,  however,  the  work 
can  be  easily  and  well  done. 

Cultivation  in  rows  wide  enough  to 
permit  the  use  of  four-inch  extension 
rows  is  much  easier.  With  the  exten- 
sion runs  the  tractor  is  much  more 
stable,  steady  and  powerful.  In  fact, 
if  the  proper  tools  are  used  it  will  do 
practically  as  much  work  and  do  it  just 
as  well  as  an  ordinary  horse. 


We  have  used  the  tractor  here  this 
summer  to  cultivate  corn,  celery,  toma- 
toes, and  a  few  beets.  While  the  trac- 
tor will  do  practically  the  work  of  an 
ordinary  horse,  it  does  not  compare 
with  a  good,  slow,  steady,  careful  horse 
where  a  horse  can  be  used.  Neither 
does  its  work  in  narrow  rows  equal  in 
quality  the  work  of  an  expert  wheelhoe 
man.  Of  course,  one  man  with  the  trac- 
tor will  do  as  much  work  as  two  or  three 
men  with  wheellioes  and  do  it  easier. 

In  the  matter  of  fuel  consumption  the 
tractor  is  quite  economical,  running 
from  two  to  about  five  hours  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline,  depending,  of  course,  upon 
how  hard  the  work  is. 

The  belt  power  of  this  tractor  is  a 
desirable  feature.  It  is  claimed  to  de- 
velop full  four  horse-power,  and  the 
engine  delivers  a  smooth,  steady  power 
available  for  any  machinery  not  requir- 
ing more  than  four  horse-power. 

In  a  few  words  the  following  is  the 
writer's  individual  opinion  of  the  trac- 
tor: If  a  man  keeps  a  good  team  any- 
y>  ay,  he  does  not  need  a  tractor  of  this 
kind.  But  if  his  area  is  too  limited  to 
keep  horses  profitably,  or  if  it  is  desira- 
ble to  eliminate  horses  altogether,  a 
tractor  of  this  kind  is  desirable  and  will 
render  at  least  reasonable  service. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  GOOD  SPEECH 

By  FraisTk  p.  Graves 

(Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves  is  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a  former  ijrofessor  of  Ohio  State.  Before  the  Farmer's  Institute  Normal  Conven- 
tion in  Columbus,  October  10,  Dr.  Graves  gave  two  very  interesting  talks  on  how  to  deliver  an 
interesting  and  instructive  speech.  The  first  'part  of  this  article  was  printed  in  the  December 
issue.) 


I  must  now  consider  what  else  should 
enter  into  an  effective  speech  beside  the 
various  nodal  points  in  the  argument. 
Evidently  one  must  furnish  the  audi- 
ence with  variety — with  facts,  fancy, 
and  wit,  as  well  as  sheer  logic.  In  gen- 
eral, a  speaker  should  plan  to  present 
one  solid  fact  and  one  well  chosen  illus- 
tration under  each  head  or  argumenta- 
tive point.  One  will  be  found  sufficient, 
since  the  occasion  itself  will  stimulate 
others  that  are  most  appropriate  and 
telling  if  one  is  speaking  extemporane- 
ously and  has  his  wits  about  him. 
Usually  the  best  hits  that  are  scored 
are  the  sudden  flashes  that  were  never 
dreamed  of  when  the  outline  was  com- 
posed and  that  are  the  outgrowth  of 
conditions  that  arise  at  the  time.  All 
of  you  who  have  heard  President 
Thompson  speak  upon  important  occa- 
sions will  recall  how  his  most  effective 
hits  are  those  suggested  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  by  the  occasion  itself. 
The  fact  you  deliberately  plan  for  each 
head  may  be  taken  from  nature,  experi- 
ence, or  from  a  book  or  treatise,  but  it 
must  be  brief,  clear,  and  weighty.  The 
illustration  you  use  may  also  come  from 
a  wide  range  of  interests.  It  may  be 
grave  or  gay,  humorous  or  imagina- 
tive, factual  or  fictitious,  and  may  be 
taken  from  poetry  or  from  a  news- 
paper, from  Shakespeare  or  Mark 
Twain,  Dickens  or  the  Bible,  provided 
only  that  it  appeals  to  the  audience. 

In  order  to  hold  your  audience,  it  is 
well  to  distribute  the  heavy  reasoning 
and  lighter  vein  of  humor  and  anecdote 
thruout  the  speech.  By  this  alterna- 
tion one  may  keep  from  tiring  his  audi- 


ence even  if  the  address  lasts  for  some 
time.  The  hoarse  voice  of  the  heavy 
cannon  is  often  interrupted  by  bombs, 
machine-guns,  whiz-bangs,  and  noxious 
gases,  in  effective  warfare  today.  In 
that  very  clever  novel,  known  as  Dear 
Enemy,  the  young  statesman  suggests 
four  elements  that  may  be  used  to  make 
a  speech  attractive.  He  says  first, 
"be  funny."  Undoubtedly  there  is 
something  in  this,  for  every  one  likes 
humor,  but  a  speaker  should  not  let  his 
own  smartness  run  away  with  him, 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  hearer,  or 
obscure  the  real  point  he  is  striving  to 
make.  He  advises  next  that  a  speaker 
"flatter  his  hearers."  This  should  be 
taken  "with  a  grain  of  salt."  We  are 
all  of  us  somewhat  more  liable  to  think 
our  ability  a  little  greater  and  our 
work  a  little  more  important  than  others 
do,  but  we  naturally  become  suspicious 
of  a  man  who  furnishes  his  pill  with  too 
heavy  a  coating  of  sugar.  Of  course 
one  should  never  rub  his  audience  the 
wrong  way,  unless  he  has  to  argue  an 
unpopular  cause,  but  he  will  find  that 
too  large  a  dose  of  flattery  is  resented 
as  an  insult  to  their  intelligence.  As 
Kipling  sa3^s :  "Tommy  ain't  a  bloomin' 
fool — you  bet  that  Tommy  sees." 
Thirdly,  he  holds  that  one  should  "give 
his  speech  a  highly  moral  tone,  accom- 
panied by  a  dash  of  pathos."  Here 
again  we  have  a  fruitful  suggestion,  if 
it  is  not  overdone.  His  last  counsel  is 
to  keep  the  material  fitted  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  3''our  audience.  This  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  dealing  with  an 
audience  of  farmers,  but  it  is  quite  as 
important  not  to  underestimate,  as  to 
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overestimate  their  intelligence.  "When 
I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child;  now 
that  I  am  become  a  man,  I  have  put 
away  childish  things"  None  of  us  wish 
to  be  always  fed  upon  spoon  victuals, 
or  otherwise  treated  as  an  infant  or  in- 
valid. 

A   GOOD   MEXTAL   SPEECH    OFTEN  XEEDS 
TO  BE  VOICED 

Now,  having  decided  upon  the  points, 
facts,  and  illustrations  he  is  going  to 
make,  it  is  necessary  for  a  speaker  to 
get  them  well  in  hand  and  practice  him- 
self in  clothing  them  with  suitable  lan- 
guage. In  order  to  make  a  good  ex- 
temporaneous speech  in  public  once,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  it  many  times  in 
private.  The  outline  can  be  stamped 
upon  one's  mind  and  a  flow  of  language 
ensured  by  running  over  the  speech 
mentally,  or  better,  aloud,  as  often  as 
possible.  If  the  preparation  is  made 
early  enough,  a  number  of  opportuni- 
ties for  this  rehearsing  will  present 
themselves.  The  best  occasion  probably 
comes  when  one  is  out  for  a  stroll  by 
himself,  when  his  mind  is  free  and  there 
is  no  one  around  to  interrupt.  But  it 
is  quite  possible  to  promote  this  prepar- 
ation while  sitting  idly  in  the  street  car 
or  waiting  for  a  belated  train. 

THE  OMISSIOXS  ARE  XOT  WORTH  THE 
XOTES. 

Get  your  material  so  well  in  your 
control  that  you  will  not  need  even  notes 
with  you.  To  carry  a  scrap  of  paper 
before  an  audience,  or  worse,  a  large 
sheet  or  a  notebook,  is  in  itself  fatal  to 
effectiveness  in  speaking.  When  one  is 
apparently  without  notes  and  upon  his 
own  resources,  he  almost  instantly  wins 
the  sympathy  of  his  hearers,  and,  as 
compared  with  this  sympathy,  neither 
logic,  sequences,  transitions,  or  even 
actual  material  is  of  great  importance. 
No  one  will  miss  what  vou  leave  out.  If 


you  have  a  goodh^  amount  of  material, 
you  may  safely  forget  some  and  yet 
make  a  good  speech.  It  is  not  what  you 
think  of  value,  but  what  your  audience 
does,  that  counts  in  a  good  speech. 

PHYSICAL  FITXESS 

When  at  last  the  day  of  your  great 
effort  is  at  hand,  try  to  make  your 
physical  condition  as  nearly  perfect  as 
you  can.  Plan,  if  possible,  before 
speaking,  to  have  your  mind  clear  and 
rested.  Often  a  nap  or  a  short  walk 
into  the  fields,  or  both,  will  work  won- 
ders in  heightening  mentality.  Eat 
sparingly  for  a  meal  or  two  in  advance 
of  the*  talk.  One  can  nearly  always 
starve  himself  into  action,  and  he  can 
do  little  thinking  and  express  himself 
but  poorly,  if  his  blood  is  being  utilized 
by  digestion.  If  your  condition  is  poor 
or  you  have  been  unable  to  carry  out 
these  prerequisites,  you  may  borrow,  if 
you  wish,  upon  your  future  vitality 
thru  the  medium  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  but 
you  may  be  sure  that  you  are  borrow- 
ing and  will  sometime  have  to  pay  or 
suffer  the  consequences. 

But  haA^ing  made  due  preparations 
and  taken  the  precautions  mentioned, 
do  not  get  panicky  and  worry  yourself 
over  3^our  address  up  to  the  last 
moment.  There  are  men  who  regularly 
ruin  their  speeches  simply  thru  nervous- 
ness and  stage  fright.  As  one  friend 
of  mine  puts  it :  "I  am  sick  right  up  to 
the  time  of  speaking  for  fear  of  what  I 
will  say,  and  then  I  am  sick  for  the  rest 
of  the  meeting  for  fear  of  what  I  have 
said."  This  is  exactly  what  we  should 
expect  of  such  folly,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  it.  If  you  have  conscien- 
tiously prepared  vour  outline,  practised 
yourself  in  expressing  the  thoughts 
there  included,  and  put  yourself  into 
the  best  physical  condition  possible,  you 
need  not  fear  for  results.     You  can 
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have,  and  seem  to  have,  confidence  in 
yourself  and  your  audience. 

ENJOY  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SPEAK 

And  it  is  very  necessary  that  you 
should  have  this  feeling  and  appearance 
of  confidence  and  command  of  the  situa- 
tion. If  you  do  not  have  a  little  glow 
of  feeling  and  a  little  tone  of  pleasure 
upon  coming  before  an  audience,  you 
probably  will  not  make  a  good  speech, 
and  if  this  lack  is  habitual,  you  will 
never  become  a  good  speaker.  While 
you  should  have  deliberation  of  manner 
and  repose  of  mien,  you  should  also 
evidently  be  enjoying  the  occasion.  It 
is  well  to  arise  to  speak  with  a  little 
smile,  a  friendly  "glad-to-be-here"  air, 
and  generally  show  that  you  have  some- 
thing of  value  that  you  desire  to  say. 
If  you  smile  at  the  world,  or  an  audi- 
ence, it  will  smile  back  at  you.  It  is 
the  unfailing  good  humor  of  Dr. 
Thompson  that  wins  the  audience  before 
his  first  word  is  spoken. 

BE  YOURSELF 

If  I  had  not  listened  to  so  many  in- 
discreet speakers,  who  were  otherwise 
men  of  good  sense,  I  would  not  bore 
you  by  cautioning  you  to  speak  clearly. 
But  this  does  not  mean  to  shout  like 
a  wild  Indian  or  some  candidates  for 
political  office.     You  can  speak  in  a 


natural  and  conversational  manner,  and 
yet  reach  all  your  audience.  Do  not 
raise  your  voice,  but  rather  sink  it,  if 
you  would  secure  resonance.  A  good 
plan  is  to  imagine  yourself  speaking  in  a 
perfectly  natural  tone  to  some  one  you 
see  seated  toward  the  rear  of  the  room 
or  hallf.  Remember  above  all  things 
not  to  be  pompous.  While  public 
speaking  is  still  much  prized,  there  have 
forever  passed  those  days  of  the  old- 
fashioned  eloquence,  when  speakers  in 
frock  coats,  with  their  right  hands 
placed  gracefully  in  the  opening, 
gyrated  and  ranted.  We  have  come 
now  to  use  public  speaking  as  a  means 
of  disseminating  information  and  argu- 
ment, and  are  less  concerned  in  stirring 
emotions  and  counting  success  by  the 
duration  of  applause. 

In  this  lengthy  talk  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  indicate  a  few  of  the  factors 
that  enter  into  the  product  known  as 
effective  speaking.  But  there  is  little 
that  any  outsider  can  do  for  you  fur- 
ther than  to  ofifer  suggestions.  Public 
speaking  is  an  art  and  not  a  science, 
and  in  order  to  be  perfected  must  be 
practised.  You  will  accomplish  more 
in  that  way  in  a  few  weeks,  especially  if 
you  have  an  incisive  but  friendly  critic 
accompany  you,  than  by  listening  to  a 
lifetime  of  lectures  on  the  subject. 
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THE  BRUMBACK  COUNTY  LIBRARY 

BV  J.  W.  NiCODEMUS. 

(Read  here  the  story  of  the  first  free  County  Library  in  the  United  States.  J.  W.  Xico- 
demus  is  a  Farm  Institute  Lecturer.  Such  libraries  are  the  banks  of  knowledge  upon  "which 
every  one  may  write  as  many  checks  as  he  wishes;  they  are  great  factors  in  the  individual 
education  of  a  community.) 


THE  Brumback  Library  of  Van 
Wert  County  has  been  made  pos- 
sible thru  the  magnanimous  gift  of 
$50,000  by  J.  S.  Brumback,  now  de- 
ceased. When  this  generous  gift  was 
made  for  a  Hbrary  there  was  no  law 


lar  of  propert}^  to  provide  a  library 
fund. 

The  Brumback  Library  opened  its 
doors  to  the  people  January  1,  1901, 
the  first  free  county  library  in  the 
L^nited  States.    The  work  done  at  the 


The  Brumback  County  Library,  A^'an  Wert,  Ohio 


authorizing  the  county  to  accept  it. 
A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Ohio  Leg- 
islature and  passed  April  26,  1898, 
known  as  the  Van  Wert  Law,  to  re- 
ceive and  maintain  said  gift  and 
library,  and  commissioners  empowered 
to  lew  each  vear  one  mill  on  each  dol- 


central  library  is  similar  to  the  work 
done  at  all  municipal  libraries ;  but  this 
is  only  a  part  of  the  work  done,  as  it  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  county  rural 
extension  service.  The  work  of  the 
library  is  carried  on  in  four  distinct 
departments,  with  a  trained  librarian 
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at  the  head  of  each  department ; 
namely,  the  central  library  proper,  the 
county  branch  library,  the  county 
schools  and  the  children's  department. 

BRANCH  DEPARTMENT 

Branch  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished in  sixteen  towns  and  hamlets  of 
the  county.  The  library  is  located  in 
some  central  store  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
prietor, who  is  wholly  responsible, 
making  regular  detailed  reports  of  cir- 
culation. He  receives  a  salary  of  fifty 
dollars  per  year.  "A  collection  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred  books  visits 
each  station  for  three  months,  return- 
ing at  the  end  of  each  visit  to  the  main 
library  for  inspection,  whence  it  is  sent 
out  to  the  next  station  as  per  schedule 
(resembling  a  railway  train  schedule) 
until  each  station  has  had  the  entire 
sixteen  collections  of  books,  four  of 
which  are  each  year  made  up  of  new 
books,.  Each  collection  comes  to  and 
is  sent  from  the  main  library  four  times 
a  year.  Therefore,  since  there  are  six- 
teen of  these  book  collections,  this  de- 
partment handles  sixty-four  such  col- 
lections a  year  or  9,140  books,  one  col- 
lection coming  to  and  going  from  main 
library  every  five  days."* 

COUNTY   SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

In  the  years  1904-5  the  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  the  county  began  to  see 
the  necessity  of  having  library  books 
in  their  schools,  especially  for  history 
and  reference  work.  The  board  organ- 
ized this  department  in  1906  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  county  schools,  the 
teachers  making  their  own  selections  of 
books,  which  could  be  changed  to  suit 
their  needs  at  any  time.  In  1917  the 
total  number  of  classrooms  in  the 
county  was  125  (not  including  Van 
Wert   and  Delphos   schools),   122  of 

*  The  quotations  in  this  article  are  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Antrim's  work  "The  County  Library."  Mrs. 
Brumback-Antrim  is  the  present  efficient  secretary. 


these  had  library  collections ;  the  total 
circulation  for  the  year  was  32,670  vol- 
umes in  this  department.  From  rules 
governing  teachers  I  quote  you  Nos. 
6  and  7.  No.  6:  "Please  do  not  deny 
the  child  full  use  of  the  books  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  low  percentage  or  poor  de- 
portment" ;  No.  7 :  "Write  to  the  libra- 
rian when  you  would  like  a  bit  of  in- 
formation on  any  subject.  You  can 
thus  consult  the  library's  reference 
books  at  any  time  by  correspondence." 

Union  township  recently  established 
a  centralized  school  with  library  room. 
We  have  placed  a  library  of  500  books 
for  the  present  school  term.  Ridge 
township,  whose  centralized  school 
building  is  in  process  of  erection,  will 
have  an  excellent  library  room  and  we 
will  supply  them  with  500  books.  In 
a  neighboring  state  a  year  ago  the  state 
superintendent  of  education  sent  out 
notes  to  the  smaller  high  schools  advis- 
ing that  courses  in  domestic  science  and 
agriculture  be  substituted  for  geometry 
and  Virgil.  It  did  not  occtir  to  him 
that  he  might  have  established  a  lower 
form  of  education  (if  some  should  wish 
to  term  it  as  such)  without  destroying 
a  higher  form.  In  our  case  where  500 
books  are  of  high  merit  and  are  a  good 
form  of  education,  they  are  sent  out 
to  a  small  community  for  nine  months 
without  eliminating  or  weakening  any 
form  of  education  or  public  school  sys- 
tem,. We  believe  we  are  contributing  to 
a  hio^her  foundation  of  education. 

The  growth  of  this  library  has  ex- 
ceeded our  highest  expectations.  Busy 
men  come  in  for  a  few  minutes,  women 
engaged  in  home  and  club  work,  farm- 
ers' sons  and  daughters  engaged  in  club 
work  continually  visit  us  ;  then  at  close 
of  school  hours  our  large  reading  and 
reference  rooms  are  crowded  beyond 
their  capacity  with  students  at  work. 
What  a  busy  scene !    Such  daily  activi- 
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ties  and  search  for  knowledge  spurred 
the  Board  to  remodel  the  basement  for 
a  children's  department. 

children's  department 
In  April,  1918,  the  most  beautiful 
and  attractive  rooms  were  opened  for 
the  use  of  the   children.    A  pleasing 


knowledge  that  their  children  are  care- 
fully supervised  as  to  their  conduct, 
and  books  selected  for  them :  15,556 
books  have  been  loaned  from  this  de- 
partment. On  Saturday  evening  of 
each  week  at  4  p.  m.  the  librarian  en- 
tertains  the   children  with   a  "Storv 


Unpacking  a  Branch  Library 


feature  of  this  department  is  that  an 
exceptionally  fine  outside  entrance  has 
been  provided  so  that  no  interference 
whatsoever  is  possible  with  the  main 
library.  This  department  is  open  for 
children  the  same  hours  as  the  main 
library.  A  thoroly  trained  librarian  is 
in  direct  charge ;  the  parents  have  full 


Hour."  Upon  the  removal  of  the 
juvenile  department  from  main  library 
to  the  basement  we  at  once  established 
an  agricultural  department  and  study 
room  which  had  been  long  in  contem- 
Illation. 

It  appeared  almost  dangerous  to  or- 
ganize such  an  institution  as  this,  the 
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first  of  its  kind,  with  no  experience  and 
no  public  agency  to  suggest  any  form 
of  system.  The  institution  was  event- 
ually one  piece  of  work ;  yet  it  had  two 
distinct  parts,  that  of  city  and  coun- 
try. They  w^ere  interrelated.  The  de- 
terminations of  the  Board  would  neces- 
sarily affect  the  whole,  or  any  part; 
what  was  best  for  one  must  be  equally 
so  for  the  other.  What  ideas,  plans, 
and  systems  were  originated  were  never 
endangered  by  any  individual  member 
of  the  Board.  This  closely  knit  or- 
ganization of  the  Board  with  a  unit 
determination  supported  by  the  efforts 
of  a  conscientious  library  staff,  seem- 
ingly has  contributed  to  a  steady 
growth  and  development.  The  desire  of 
men  and  women  to  better  the  public 
conditions  and  families,  is  the  force 
that  moves  the  intellectual  and  social 
world.  We  quote  from  Miss  Comstock 
in  her  work  entitled,  "Byways  of 
Library  Work." 

"The  remarkable  Brumback  Library 
of  Van  Wert  county  resorts  to  most  in- 
genious methods  to  reach  the  29,000 
people  who  are  scattered  over  405  miles 
of  agricultural  land.  It  does  not  rest 
with  sending  books  to  the  sixteen 
county  stations  and  county  schools  and 
leaving  the  people  to  read  or  not  as 
they  like,  it  lays  traps  for  them.  At 
the  Van  Wert  County  Fair  in  1913  it 
not  only  presented  its  own  exhibit  but 
it  took  advantage  of  everybody  else's 
exhibit  to  call  attention  to  itself." 

An  educational  institution  can  use 
commercial  methods.  The  management 
believes  in  advertising.  The  exhibit  of 
the  library  at  the  County  Fair  is  a 
fixed  policy.  We  occupy  a  prominent 
booth  in  the  large  Art  Hall;  people  ex- 
pect the  exhibit  in  that  particular 
place  each  year.  On  the  grounds  our 
system  of  advertising  changes.  One 
year  it  may  consist  of  a  large  banner 


with  heavy  lettering,  or  it  may  be  a 
card  placed  above  an  exhibit  attrac- 
tively designed  where  they  will  attract 
attention,  reading  as  follows :  "Is  your 
farm  big  enough  or  too  big.'^  The 
Brumback  Library  has  books  on  such 
subjects."  Or  a  placard  "Does  Live- 
stock pay.?  Ask  at  the  Brumback 
Library  exhibit  in  Art  Hall  for  'Profit- 
able Stock  Raising.'  "  The  press  of 
our  city  has  a  large  part  in  the  mak- 
ing of  our  library,  devoting  liberal 
space  to  new  books,  their  titles  and 
authors  appearing  week  after  week. 
A  remarkably  strong  feature  is  our 
magazine  department,  which  now  totals 
110  magazines  that  are  received 
monthly.  Now,  we  allow  the  borrower 
one  magazine  of  any  former  month  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  books  they 
take  out,  retaining  the  magazine  for 
one  week.  "The  borrower  is  allowed 
two  books  on  his  card  provided  one  is 
non-fiction.  He  is  also  permitted  at 
the  discretion  of  the  librarian  to  draw 
other  books  when  some  are  needed  at 
home  for  study."  Our  policy  is  to 
make  the  people  feel  that  what  is  in 
that  library  is  theirs  and  not  ours. 

To  the  free  county  libraries  in  Ohio, 
where  they  are  now  established,  and 
those  counties  which  are  now  contem- 
lating  this  action,  we  especially  make 
our  appeal.  This  is  a  high  form  of  edu- 
cation finding  its  way  into  every  home, 
rich  or  poor.  Not  a  home  in  our  county 
but  has  free  access  to  select  from  30,000 
volumes  comprised  of  the  following  list : 
Philosophy,  Religion,  Sociology,  Sci- 
ence, Fine  Arts,  Useful  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, Travel,  Biography,  History  and 
Fiction,  Juvenile  books.  Plato  put 
this  prayer  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates : 
"Give  me  beauty  in  the  inward  soul  and 
may  the  outward  and  inward  man  be  as 
one.  May  I  reckon  the  wise  to  be  the 
wealthy  and  may  I  have  such  a  quan- 
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tity  of  gold  as  a  wise  and  temperate 
man  can  bear  and  carr3^"  Some  one  has 
said:  "We  are  ready  to  strive  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  be  torchbearers  in  the 
great  race."  This  is  truly  a  great  and 
magnificent  program.  The  point  has 
been  reached  in  the  educational  realm 
where  the  question  arises  whether  there 
is  not  danger  that  the  interests  of  the 
gifted  child  will  be  sacrificed  to  meet  the 


sonal  and  child  life  as  they  should  be. 
Whatever  program  in  training  is 
worked  out  or  ma}^  be  worked  out,  the 
endowment  must  be  reckoned  with. 
So  it  is  not  strange  that  the  cr}^  comes 
from  youth  for  the  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing their  natural  bent  in  study  in 
the  library  rooms. 

The  county  seat  near  us  has  a  Car- 
negie city  library.     Some  time  ago  a 


The  Children's  Room  of  the  Brumback  County  Librarj^ 


needs  of  the  less  gifted.  Our  educational 
program  often  is  questioned,  for  men  do 
not  agree  upon  educational  theories,  but 
the  county  library  as  an  institution  of 
learning  is  free  from  individual  or  com- 
mittee programs  that  in  any  way  les- 
sen the  freedom  of  aptitudes  in  both 
adult  and  child.  We  enter  the  library 
today  with  our  aptitudes  and  endow- 
ments more  free  than  any  other  insti- 
tution of  learning.  Our  endowments 
are  not  so  much  appreciated  in  our  per- 


country  boy  came  into  this  library  and 
inquired  of  the  librarian  for  a  special 
book.  She  asked  him  where  his  parents 
resided  and  he  informed  her  "in  the 
country."  She  said  the  circulation  of 
the  library  was  limited  to  the  city. 
The  bo}"  stood  a  moment,  then  turned 
and  walked  from  the  institution  of 
learning  with  a  bowed  head  and  thus  he 
walked  as  far  as  he  could  be  seen  down 
the  street,  a  disappointed  boy.  Nothing 
(Carried  to  page  310) 
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COOPERATIVE  BUYING 


By  A.  O.  Newcomb 

(Mr.  Newcomb  is  the  Farmer's  Institute  instructor  in  Burton,  O.  He  tells  a  profitable 
story  of  the  benefits  of  buying  fertilizers,  drain  tile  and  lime  in  large  quantities.) 


COOPERATIVE  buying  is  not  a  new 
venture  among  the  farmers  of 
Geauga  county  but  has  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  organization  of  the 
Farm  Bureau.  Dairying  is  the  princi- 
pal line  of  farming  engaged  in  here, 
and  most  dairymen  find  it  profitable  to 
supplement  the  farm  grown  feeds  with 
concentrates  containing  a  high  per- 
centage of  protein  to  make  a  ration  for 
their  dairy  cattle.  These  concentrates 
are  linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  dried 
beet  pulp,  bran,  gluten,  and  distillers' 
and  brewers'  grains,  with  various  com- 
binations and  mixtures.  The  quanti- 
ties of  these  purchased  is  in  the  aggre- 
gate very  large.  The  price  of  these 
feeds  fluctuates  greatly  during  the 
year.  There  is  as  much  as  $15  per  ton 
difference  between  the  early  summer 
and  the  winter  price.  There  is  also 
usually  quite  a  difference  between  the 
retail  and  wholesale  prices,  and  these 
two  factors  have  made  quite  an  induce- 
ment for  farmers  to  combine  and  order 
carloads  of  these  feeds  at  a  time  when 
the  market  seemed  to  warrant.  This 
was  done  at  various  times  thru  the 
medium  of  the  Grange  and  by  neigh- 
borhood groups  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

When  this  was  organized  five  years 
ago,  among  its  first  undertakings  was 
the  cooperative  purchase  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers.  The  fertilizer  business 
had  been  exploited  without  regard  to 
the  interest  of  the  farmer  in  building 
up  his  soil. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  thru  the  county 
agent,  undertook  to  show  the  farmers 
what  elements  of  fertility  were  most 
needed  and  a.s  a  further  encouragement 
to  them,  purchased  in  liberal  quantities. 


from  one  firm,  what  was  needed  for  the 
whole  county,  and  appointed  a  represen- 
tative in  each  township  to  look  after  the 
distribution.  These  local  men  received 
a  small  commission  for  their  services, 
but  as  farmers  came  direct  to  the  car 
and  paid  cash,  the  selling  expense  was 
reduced  to  the  minimum  and  resulted  in 
a  net  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  farmers,  besides  a  more  liberal 
and  intelligent  use  of  fertilizers. 

In  1918  tons  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers were  handled  in  this  way.  Two 
other  very  important  agricultural 
needs  in  Geauga  Co.  were  drain  tile  and 
lime.  The  use  of  both  of  these  was  also 
encouraged  by  the  Farm  Bureau. 
Orders  were  collected  by  the  county 
agent  until  carloads  could  be  ordered. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1917  to  ex- 
tend these  methods  to  the  purchase  of 
feeds.  A  committee  from  the  Bureau 
was  appointed  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  ^ 
market,  and  when  the  price  of  various 
feeds  seemed  to  warrant  they  were  to 
inform  the  township  men,  and  they  in 
turn  were  to  solicit  orders.  The  rapid 
fluctuation  made  this  rather  diflicult,  as 
a  few  days  delay  in  time  frequently 
made  several  dollars  difference  in  price. 
About  25  carloads  of  feed  were  ordered, 
and  a  large  saving  was  effected  for  the 
farmer.  In  1918,  after  consultation, 
it  was  decided  to  carry  this  service  one 
step  further;  a  stock  company  was  or- 
ganized at  one  principal  shipping  point 
to  conduct  a  general  retail  supply  busi- 
ness, and  in  addition  to  look  after  the 
wholesale  orders  that  had  been  handled 
thru  the  Farm  Bureau.  This  has  only 
been  in  operation  two  months,  but  in- 
dications are  that  it  will  prove  highly 
successful  and  that  cooperative  buy- 
ing will  continue  to  increase. 
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WHAT  IS  AN  EQUITABLE  FARM  LEASE? 

By  H.  P.  Miller 

(Mr.  Miller  is  a  farmer  near  Sunbury  and  a  former  County  Agent  of  Portage  County. 
The  owner  and  the  renter  have  an  obligation  to  the  general  welfare  of  permanent  agriculture. 
Both  must  maintain  the  fertility.) 


NO  phase  of  farm  business  is  con- 
ducted more  loosely  than  that  of 
leasing  land.  Accuracy  in  placing 
values  upon  what  each  party  contri- 
butes to  the  enterprise  is  the  first  essen- 
tial in  a  satisfactory  contract ;  the  sec- 
ond essential  is  making  the  interests  of 
the  two  parties  identical  so  far  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  third  essential  is  a  pro- 
vision for  upkeep  of  the  place,  buildings 
and  soil.  No  lease  will  long  be  satisfac- 
tory unless  equitable. 

Custom  cannot  determine  equitabh^  a 
farm  lease  contract,  because  no  two 
farms  are  of  equal  value  to  a  tenant. 
Man}^  factors  there  are  which  affect 
the  value  of  a  farm:  its  location  in  re- 
spect to  town,  railway,  school  and 
church;  character  of  roads;  condition 
of  buildings  and  fences  ;  fertility  of  soil ; 
size,  shape  and  location  of  tilled  fields ; 
contour  of  farm;  water  supply  for 
house  and  stock;  proportion  of  farm 
that  is  productive ;  and  the  character 
of  farming  that  the  farm  and  markets 
make  necessary. 

All  these  factors  greatly  affect  the 
values  of  a  farm  for  a  tenant,  so  that 
the  first  step  in  making  a  contract  is 
to  agree  upon  the  value  of  the  farm  to 
the  tenant.  This  is  best  expressed  in 
the  accepted  measure  of  values,  the  dol- 
lar. The  next  step  is  to  agree  upon 
the  value  of  the  tenant's  services  to  be 
devoted  to  the  enterprise.  This 
should  include  the  labor  of  members  of 
his  family,  if  the  wife  and  minor  chil- 
dren are  to  assist  with  dairy  or  poul- 
try, or  a  per  hour  wage  may  be  agreed 
upon  for  such  labor. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction in  farm  leasing  arises  out  of 


the  custom  of  simply  agreeing  that  the 
tenant  shall  furnish  the  labor  as  an  off- 
set against  the  land.  It  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  land  owner  under  such  a 
contract  to  get  just  as  much  labor  per- 
formed as  possible  and  to  the  interest 
of  the  tenant  to  employ  just  as  little 
as  possible.  The  solution  of  this  is  for 
both  jointly  to  employ  all  labor  above 
that  of  the  tenant  himself.  This  pro- 
vision falls  under  the  second  essential 
mentioned  above. 

Under  leasing  "custom"  there  is  al- 
ways a  jockeying  for  advantage  in 
what  each  party  shall  put  into  the  en- 
terprise in  the  way  of  equipment.  In 
some  localities  it  has  become  the  "cus- 
tom" for  the  tenant  to  furnish  all  the 
teams  and  tools,  the  productive  stock 
being  owned  in  partnership. 

Under  this  general  arrangement 
there  always  arises  some  disagreement 
as  to  how  much  machinery  the  tenant 
should  furnish. 

I  lay  down  as  fundamental  that  shar- 
ing net  income  is  the  only  equitable 
system  of  leasing  land.  Seasons  and 
market  prices  make  cash  renting  ex- 
tremely hazardous  for  the  tenant,  and 
at  the  same  time  offer  the  strongest  in- 
ducement for  him  to  exhaust  the  soil  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  neglect  the 
upkeep  of  buildings  and  fences. 

We  are  fast  coming  to  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  public  has  an  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  fertility,  and  we 
shall  not  long  permit  forms  of  farm 
leases  that  do  not  safeguard  fertility 
maintenance.  A  land  owner  has  no 
more  right  to  deplete  fertility  than  a 
tenant,  hence  there  are  really  three  par- 
( Carried  to  page  309) 
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EDUCATIONAL  NUMBER 

We  have  tried  in  this  number  of  The 
Agricultural  Student  to  present 
certain  inspiring  thoughts  for  commu- 
nity and  personal  betterment  for  the 
coming  year.  We  feel  that  it  should  be 
the  policy  of  such  a  college  publication 
to  stand  for  the  best  in  agriculture. 
Read  the  articles,  write  us  constructive 
criticisms  of  today's  agricultural  prob- 
lems. Suggest  to  us  questions  you 
would  like  to  see  discussed. 

If  you  have  written  us  that  you  are 
most  interested  in  the  alumni  notes, 
send  us  some.  We  shall  attempt  in  the 
future  to  publish  the  important  events 
which  take  place  on  the  campus. 

Next  month  is  our  Farmers'  Week 
Number ;  it  will  contain  several  of  the 


good  papers  presented  during  that 
week. 


PROBLEMS 

This  number  has  been  devoted  princi- 
pally to  educational  features.  The  war 
is  over  and  we  are  all  anxious  to  get 
back  to  civilian  thought  and  practice. 
The  war  moods  can  not  sustain  life. 
There  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  the 
practical  side  of  education. 

President  Thompson  has  expressed 
the  hope  that  we  will  not  adopt  such 
methods  of  the  military  education  as 
might  be  termed  superficial.  He  refers 
principally  to  the  methods  employed  in 
teaching  the  applied  sciences  where  only 
such  chemistry,,  engineering  or  bacteri- 
ology was  taught  as  was  of  practical 
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importance  for  the  moment.  Such  was 
necessary  under  the  exigencies  of  the 
hour,  but  now  we  must  return  to  a  more 
systematic  and  comprehensive  discus- 
sion of  these  subjects. 

Dr.  Butler,  president  of  Columbia 
Universit}^,  recognizes  some  lessons  from 
the  war.  Current  Opinion  quotes  Dr. 
Butler  as  saying  that  the  shortcomings 
of  our  present-day  education  are  due, 
in  large  measure,  to  the  attitudes  of  the 
instructors  who  "have  almost  uniformly 
proceeded  as  if  every  student  who  came 
under  their  influence  was  to  become  a 
specialist  in  their  particular  science.  ^ 

*  It  is  a  sorry  commentary  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  our  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  in  this  respect  to 
learn  on  the  best  authority  that  there 
are  now  in  France  at  least  two  hundred 
thousands  of  American  young  men  who, 
after  six  months  of  military  activity  in 
France  and  three  or  four  hours  of  in- 
struction a  week  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, can  carry  on  a  comfortable  con- 
versation. ^  On  the  other  hand, 
many  an  American  college  graduate  who 
has  studied  French  for  vears  is  as  awk- 
ward and  nonplussed  in  a  Paris  draw- 
ing-room as  he  would  be  in  the  drivers' 
seat  of  an  aeroplane."  Our  instruction 
in  composition.  Dr.  Butler  tells  us,  is 
wrong  because  it  emphasizes  writing, 
instead  of  reading ;  and  in  teaching  gov- 
ernment attention  has  been  paid  to  ma- 
chiner}^  and  to  details,  rather  than  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  principles  upon 
which  good  government  and  republican 
institutions  rest. 

The  question  that  will  be  asked  of  the 
colleges  will  be,  "What  can  the  univer- 
sity do  to  fit  men  for  life?" 

The  war  has  shown  the  importance 
of  a  thoro  mental  training.  The  offi- 
cers were  selected  from  the  men  who 
had  disciplined  their  minds  and  bodies 
rather  carefully  before  the  war.  This 


training  the  university  aimed  to  give. 

It  will  be  the  dut}^  of  those  who  have 
been  at  home  to  bring  back  the  proper 
optimism  and  stability  of  thought  that 
has  been  lost  by  some  who  have  gone  into 
the  training  camps — who  have  forgot- 
ten that  because  of  these  changed  con- 
ditions they  must  again  cultivate  indi- 
vidual opinion  and  resourcefulness. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  some  who  have 
enjo^^ed  positions  of  some  importance 
in  the  army  to  return  to  the  proper  re- 
lation to  their  superiors.  Many  must 
begin  nearer  the  bottom  than  they  had 
hoped.  Such  men  must  adjust  them- 
selves to  these  tnenial  conditions,  in 
order  that  they  may  advance  the  higher. 

To  those  returning  from  France, 
there  will  be  inspiration  that  the  United 
States  is  a  vast  country,  farmed  by  ma- 
chiner3\  We  shall  all  need  a  larger  con- 
ception of  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
agricultural  matters. 


WHAT  EVIL  IS  THERE 

IN  READING? 

As  commonly  practiced,  there  are  as 
great  evils  in  reading  as  there  are  bene- 
fits!. Too  frequently  we  clutter  our 
minds  with  newspaper  stories  and  sen- 
sations. To  read  of  the  daily  murders, 
amplified  details  of  court  proceedings, 
puny  opinions  of  politicians  and  influ- 
enced remarks  of  pett^^  writers,  is  so  to 
fill  the  mind's  time  that  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  reading  to  interpret 
the  greater  human  affairs  of  which  we 
are  a  part.  A  part — whether  these 
events  are  transpiring  before  our  eyes 
today  or  belong  to  a  long  passed  yes- 
terday. We  must  read  to  understand 
and  interpret. 

Life  is  short  and  books  are  many — 
which  shall  we  read  in  order  to  live  more 
fullv?  Two  sorts  of  books  present 
themselves  for  our  attention — books 
based  on  facts  gained  by  experience  and 
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experimentation ;  and  books  written 
from  the  realm  of  fancy  and  of  thought. 
Fiction  may  be  inspiring  when  it  deals 
with  the  lives  of  people  who  are  solving 
the  problems  we  are  facing,  altho  we 
are  apt  to  spend  too  much  of  our  time 
reading  the  impossible  adventures  of  un- 
worthy and  unnatural  characters.  Some- 
times the  best  word  for  us  is  gleaned 
from  wit  and  humor.  Poetry  suits  some 
persons  best  because  it  gives  expression 
to  the  loftier  thoughts. 

We  must  gradually  cultivate  our  in- 
terest. This  does  not  mean  that  we 
must  necessarily  read  Kant,  Plato  or 
even  Dickens. 

Let  us  read  books  of  biography, 
which  always  interest  us  when  such  are 
descriptive  of  the  lives  of  true  charac- 
ters not  excessively  idealized.  Let  us 
read  books  of  history  which  deal  with 
the  progress  of  civilization  rather  than 
dates  and  insignificant  squabbles.  Let 
us  read  books  of  science  when  such  are 
written  with  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by 
truth.  Let  us  read  books  of  philosophy 
which  lead  us  to  examine  our  individual 
resources  and  comprehend  life  more 
fully.  Let  us  read  books  of  art,  paint- 
ing and  music,  so  that  we  may  better 
realize  the  importance  of  beauty  in 
form,  color  and  sound,. 

The  day  of  the  criticism  of  "book- 
farming"  is  past.  No  man's  individual 
experience  is  sufficient  of  itself  properly 
to  conduct  the  commonest  farm  opera- 
tions. There  is  a  discoverable  "why" 
for  everything.  Some  one  has  written 
this  for  usw  As  J.  S.  Knox  has  said,  "If 
a  man  must  learn  by  experience  alone, 
he  will  be  bankrupt  before  he  gets  it. 
The  whole  civilization  of  the  world  is 
the  result  of  learning  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others."  Herschel  gave  the  hint 
to  Laplace  to  formulate  the  principles 
of  the  system  of  the  stars.  Bacon 
pointed  the  way   to  experimentation. 


The  earlier  civilizations,  especially  the 
Roman,  gave  the  fundamentals  of  good 
agriculture.  Moses  gave  the  trend  to 
our  modern  morality.  Whether  we  re- 
ceive these  heritages  by  word  of  mouth 
or  not,  they  are  found  in  writing  some- 
where. Every  operation  of  nature  is 
waiting  for  interpretation  and  a  har- 
ness. The  seers  have  read,  and  digested 
and  expanded.  To  us  there  is  an  equal 
opportunity.  If  we  read  the  lives  of 
the  great  men — of  the  struggles  thru 
which  they  have  successfully  passed, 
such  reading  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
us  in  meeting  our  own  difficulties,  so 
that  we  may  gradually  come  to  look  at 
life  with  something  of  the  vision  these 
heroic  souls  possessed.  "The  Humani- 
tarian" says  "Most  of  us  can  become 
greater,  but  very  few  of  us — great." 

Is  it  improper  to  ask,  "What  evil  is 
there  in  your  reading?"  Is  it  not  true 
that  it  is  mere  thoughtlessness  and  in- 
tellectual laziness  that  causes  us  to 
read  purposeless  newspapers  and  books 
rather  than  constructive,  expansive 
ones?  The  habit  of  chosen  reading 
should  be  incorporated  in  our  New 
Year's  resolution.  The  habit  of  drug- 
ging our  minds  must  be  stopped. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  YOUR  JOB 

Mr.  Clifford  Lowther,  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  Florists'  Exchange, 
some  time  ago  wrote  this  thought  about 
sticking  to  our  own  jobs.    He  says, 

"There  is  nothing  so  popular  in  all 
this  wide  world  as  the  desire  we  all  have 
for  the  'other  fellow's'  job.  How  many 
times  have  you  said :  'If  I  only  had  'So- 
and-so's'  job,  this  world  would  look  real 
good  to  me.'  Probably  more  times  than 
you  are  aware  of. 

We  were  looking  thru  the  Situations 
Wanted  columns  of  a  city  daily  re- 
cently, and  after  reading  all  the  ads, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nine- 
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tenths  of  those  looking  for  a  change  oc- 
cupied positions  that  held  the  same  pos- 
sibilities as  the  openings  thev  were  ad- 
vertising for.  Yes,  it's  one  of  the  jokes 
of  life  that  we  are  ever  overlooking  the 
opportunities  nearest'us. 

The  greatest  successes  are  the  men 
who  have  been  wise  enough  to  reahze 
that  their  jobs,  no  matter  what  the  size 
or  responsibilit}',  have  been  worth  the 
best  that  is  in  them.  So,  when  you  feel 
like  changing  that  job  of  yours,  which, 
more  times  than  not,  holds  the  same  op- 
portunities that  you  would  advertise 
for,  ask  A^ourself  whether  you  are  doing 
all  you  might  be  doing  with  the  present 
job.  Then,  if  you  find  there  is  room  for 
improvement,  go  down  to  the  desk,  the 
counter,  or,  if  you  are  an  outside  man 
call  on  the  next  prospect,  with  the  same 
ambitious  feeling  that  you  would  have 
if  you  were  holding  down  a  "brand  new" 
job. 

In  the  same  strain  the  Business  Phi- 
losopher writes : 

"While  you  are  wasting  your  time, 
envying  the  empire  achievers,  the  race 
masters,  you  are  losing  an  opportunity 
for  enlarging  your  ability,  for  promot- 
ing your  own  advancement.  ^Miile  you 
are  wondering  what  that  mysterious 
power  is  which  changes  a  mere  operative 
into  a  superintendent,  a  floorwalker  into 
a  proprietor,  a  bell-boy  into  a  hotel 
manager,  a  chorus  girl  into  a  star,  a 
poor  unknown  lawyer  into  a  Blackstone 
or  a  Choate,  a  district  school-teacher 
into  .a  college  president,  a  soldier  in 
the  ranks  into  a  distinguished  general, 
there  are  those  with  no  more  abilitv  than 
you  have  who  are  actually  making  this 
transformation  right  before  your  eyes. 

Dig  down  into  yourself ;  there  is 
where  you  will  find  the  key  which  will 
open  the  door  to  the  place  above  you. 


Most  of  us  look  outside  instead  of  in- 
side for  our  motor  force.  Since  time  be- 
gan, the  human  race  has  been  hunting 
for  help  to  bear  its  misfortunes,  to  im- 
prove conditions,  to  alleviate  pain  and 
disease,  but  ever  seeking  relief  from 
without.  We  are  just  beginning  to  find 
that  the  help  we  have  been  crying  for 
and  looking  for  is  inside  and  not  outside 
of  us.  The  power  to  obtain  an^^thing 
we  need  or  ever  can  want  is  within  us, 
awaiting  release,  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression." 


DONT  STOP! 

By   RuDYARD  KiPLIXG 

If  you  stop  to  find  out  what  your  wages  will  be 
And  how  they  will  clothe  and  feed  you, 

AVillie,  my  son,  don't  you  go  on  the  Sea, 
For  the  Sea  will  never  need  you. 

If  you  ask  for  the  reason  of  every  command 
And  argue  with  people  about  you, 

"Willie,  my  son,  don't  you  go  on  the  Land, 
For  the  Land  will  do  better  without  you. 

If  you  stop  to  consider  the  work  you  have  done 
And  to  boast  what  your  labor  is  worth,  dear. 

Angels  may  come  for  you,  Willie,  my  son. 
But  you'll  never  be  wanted  on  Earth,  dear ! 
Copyright,  1914,  by  Rudyard  Kiphng. 


Compete  with  your  possibilities,  in- 
stead of  your  neighbor ;  your  neighbor 
ma}'  be  setting  a  slow  pace. — Printer'' s 

Ink.   

WISDOM  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 
"If  I  am  asked  what  is  the  first  point 
in  good  husbandry,  I  answer,  good 
plowing;  what  the  second,  plowing  of 
any  kind,  what  the  third,  manuring." — 
Cato,  the  great  Roman  writer. 

A  PROPER  START 

"So  your  husband  refused  to  buy  you 
an  automobile.^" 

"Not  exactly  refused;  he  said  I  ought 
first  to  become  familiar  with  macliinery 
in  general,  so  he  bought  me  a  sewing- 
machine." — Boston  Transcript. 
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Campus  Notes 


Professor  C.  S.  Plumb  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  Husbandry,  has  been 
asked  to  supervise  the  teaching  of 
animal  husbandry  in  the  American 
army  cantonments  in  Prance  during  the 
period  of  demobilization.  After  consid- 
erable delay  owing  to  physical  examina- 
tions and  war  departmental  red  tape, 
he  will  probably  sail  for  France  early 
in  January.  He  is  taking  along  consid- 
erable illustrative  material,  including 
fifty  sets  of  lantern  slides  for  use  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts. 


The  1919  Makio,  altho  150  pages  less 
than  the  usual  size,  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance late  in  January.  The  price, 
$2,  will  remain  unchanged  owing  to  war 
time  conditions  and  a  limited  edition. 
The  main  feature  of  the  book  will  be  a 
review  of  Ohio  State  in  the  war. 


On  December  10  the  first  two  com- 
panies of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  received  their 
discharge,  after  having  received  their 
uniforms  and  pay.  Major  Oliver  ad- 
dressed the  entire  unit  December  9th  in 
the  University  Chapel,  at  which  time  he 
called  attention  to  the  criticism  directed 
against  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  in  recent  edi- 
torials in  Columbus  papers,  and  asked 
the  men  to  be  loyal  to  the  Universit}^ 
and  the  army  by  telling  the  folks  at 
home  that  altho  conditions  were  not  all 
that  they  might  have  been,  nevertheless 
the  best  was  done  that  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  and  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  men  were  at  all 
times  the  concern  of  the  authorities. 
He  denied  the  statement  that  the  insti- 
tution had  been  run  on  a  "might  is 
right"  pohcy.  The  entire  S.  A.  T.  C. 
was  demobilized  by  December  16. 


With  the  demobilization  of  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  at  the  University,  the  Ohio  Union 
cafeteria  is  once  more  open  to  the  girls 
of  Ohio  State  as  well  as  to  the  faculty. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  two  years  that 
girls  could  obtain  their  meals  in  the 
Union,  and  the  first  opportunity  for 
students  and  faculty  since  the  aviation 
school  was  in  full  blast. 


There  are  forty-eight  gold  stars  on 
the  University  service  flag,  of  which 
fourteen  represent  those  killed  in  action, 
and  six  those  who  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  action.  Of  the  remainder, 
twenty-two  died  of  disease  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  four  died  in  this  coun- 
try by  accidents,  and  two  lost  their  lives 
at  sea. 

In  addition,  eight  men  of  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  died  of  disease. 


The  holiday  recess  for  1918  extended 
from  6  P.  M.  Friday,  December  20,  to 
8  A.  M.  Monday,  December  30,  with 
classes  as  usual  on  New  Year's  Day. 

The  King  Avenue  Methodist  Church, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  weeks 
ago,  is  now  holding  services  in  a  taber- 
nacle located  at  Tenth  and  Neil  Ave- 
nues.. 


Of  the  three  hundred  and  fortv  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Class  of  1919,  two 
hundred  are  women.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  University 
that  the  girl  graduates  outnumber  the 
men. 


Upon  the  insistence  of  President 
Thompson,  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  men  were  not 
discharged  until   they  had  been  com- 
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pleteh^  outfitted  with  underwear,  shirts, 
socks,  suits,  hats,  and  overcoats.  Al- 
tho  the  question  of  size  was  overlooked 
by  the  authorities,  the  inclination  of 
the  students  to  trade  soon  remedied  that 
omission. 


The  Barracks,  located  east  of  the 
Engineering  Laboratories,  which  have 
been  used  successiveh^  b}^  the  aviators 
and  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  will  be  used  for  ex- 
hibition purposes  for  the  short  courses 
in  Agriculture  this  winter.  The  final 
disposition  of  the  buildings  has  not 
been  decided  upon.  About  twenty  men 
still  remain  in  the  hospital.  All  the 
buildings  which  have  been  used  for  the 
Student  Army  will  be  used  for  regular 
classes. 


It  is  estimated  that  about  seven  hun- 
dred men  will  withdraw  from  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  result  of  the  demobilization 
of  theS.  A.  T.  C. 


Rev.  W.  K.  Anderson,  L^niversity 
Methodist  pastor,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  become  communit}^  organizer  for 
Columbus  and  vicinity  under  the  Joint 
Committee  on  War  Productions  Com- 
munities of  the  Federated  Council  of 
Churches). 


Professors  J.  W.  Wuichet  and  C.  T. 
Conklin  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment have  recovered  from  the  "flu" 
and  are  once  more  in  their  office. 


Professor  A.  B.  Dann,  his  v>ife  and 
infant  son,  have  been  ill  with  influenza 
at  their  home  on  North  Fourth  Street. 


Professor  M.  C.  Kilpatrick  spent  a 
week  in  Protestant  Hospital  as  a  result 
of  contracting  the  "flu"  while  doing 
Extension  work.  Mrs.  Kilpatrick,  who 
recently  recovered  from  a  serious  ill- 


ness, has  returned  to  her  home  at 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  where  she  will  re- 
main for  six  months  during  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick's  absence  abroad.  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick will  sail  for  France  to  take  up 
his  work  for  the  American  Committee 
for  Devastated  France  as  soon  as  he  re- 
gains his  strength.  He  will  work  under 
the  supervision  of  Miss  Anne  Morgan 
of  New  York  City. 


Plans  have  been  completed  for  the 
holding  of  Farmers'  Week  at  the  Uni- 
versit}^,  January  27-31,  1919. 

Because  of  the  prevalence  of  Spanish 
Influenza,  onh^  a  few  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes are  being  held  thruout  the  State. 
During  November  onh^  nine  out  of 
thirty-nine  were  held. 

Professor  James  Halpin,  professor  of 
Poultry  Husbandry  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  has  been  engaged  to  deliver 
a  series  of  five  lectures  during  Farmers' 
Week,  January  28-30.  Professor  Hal- 
pin  has  been  connected  with  the  L^niver- 
sit}^  of  Wisconsin  for  the  past  seven 
years,  and  established  the  Poultry  De- 
partment at  that  institution.  Two  of 
the  subjects  he  will  discuss  are  "Feed- 
ing and  Rearing  Chicks  in  1919"  and 
"Raising  Geese  on  the  Farm." 


Delaine  Merino  Sheep,  B  &  C  Types 

The  Big  Ones  Bred  for  Wool  and  Mutton 
FRANK  H.  RUSSELL 

Rural    Delivery    Xo.    3,    Wakeman,  Ohio. 


MONEY  IN  DAIRYING 

Inquiring  Lady  —  How  much  milk 
does  your  cow  give  a  da}^.^ 

Truthful  Boy — About  eight  quarts, 
lady. 

Inquiring  Lady — And  how  much  of 
that  do  you  sell.? 

Truthful  Boy — About  twelve  quarts, 
lady. — Exchange. 
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Home  Economics  Department 


COMMUNITY  BETTERMENT  AND 

THE  VALUE  OF  HOME  PROJECT  WORK 

By  Deais^  Ali'red  Viviak,  Maude  G.  Adams  and  Treva  E.  Kauffman 

(Dean  Vivian  has  the  supervision  of  the  vocational  work  in  Home  Economics  for  the 
State.  The  Misses  Adams  and  Kaufman  are  assistant  state  supervisors  of  Vocational  Home 
Economics.  Better  homes  thru  a  broader  interest  in  the  varied  activities  of  home  life  is  the 
plea.  The  basis  of  useful  community  betterment  is  dependent  upon  successful  home  manage- 
ment.) 


By  Dean  Alfred  Vivian: 

A COURSE  in  Vocational  Home  Eco- 
nomics without  a  home  project 
would  be  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with 
Hamlet  left  out.  The  home  project  is 
what  puts  the  "vocational"  into  the 
home  economics.  Much  of  the  work  in 
home  economics  which  is  now  given  in 
the  high  schools  is  conducted  under  un- 
real conditions.  The  school  laboratory 
in  no  way  duplicates  the  conditions  in 
the  average  home.  Home  making  is 
now  recognized  as  a  vocation,  indeed,  as 
the  vocation  par  excellence  for  women. 
The  girl  who  is  learning  to  be  a  home- 
maker,  therefore,  should  do  a  part,  at 
least,  of  her  work  under  real  home  con- 
ditions in  real  home  surroundings.  The 
home  project,  then,  becomes  not  only 
the  best  way  of  teaching  the  practical 
side  of  home  economics,  but  it  is  also  the 
best  means  of  arousing  the  interest  of 
the  pupil  in  the  work,  and  of  holding 
her  interest  after  it  is  aroused.  To  do 
this,  of  course,  the  home  project  must 
be  one  of  some  dignity  and  of  un- 
doubted usefulness,  for  this  new  type  of 
vocational  home  economics  education  is 
meant  to  be  used,  and  not  to  serve  as  a 
mere  academic  ornament. 

While  the  home  project  is  intended 
primarily  to  teach  home-making  to  the 
pupil,  it  does,  incidentally,  help  to  edu- 
cate her  whole  family,  and  in  some 
cases  the  entire  neighborhood.  Can  you 
not  imagine  what  it  would  mean  to  a 


community  to  have  from  forty  to  eighty 
high  school  girls  each  working  earnestly 
upon  some  practical  and  worth-while 
problem  connected  with  the  home.^^  The 
tactful  teacher  working  thru  such  a 
group  of  girls  can  exert  untold  influence 
for  the  betterment  of  the  home  methods 
of  the  entire  community.  The  teacher 
who  longs  to  render  a  real  service  to  her 
school  district  will  be  delighted  with  the 
results  to  be  obtained  thru  the  home 
project  method  of  teaching.  The 
teacher  who  thinks  more  of  her  salary 
than  of  service  has  no  place  in  Voca- 
tional Home  Economics,  for  after  all 
the  success  of  the  home  project  depends 
more  upon  the  teacher  than  upon  any- 
thing else. 

By  Maude  G.  Adams: 

It  has  always  been  the  desire  and  aim 
of  the  true  spirited  home  economics 
teacher  to  help  the  pupils  in  her  classes 
to  become  better  home  makers.  But  in 
the  majority  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  where  home  economics  (or 
domestic  science)  has  been  taught,  time 
allotted  for  the  work  has  been  in  such 
short  periods,  and  conditions  have  often 
been  so  poor  that  teachers  have  been 
able  to  give  only  fragmentary  parts  of 
home  economics,  such  as  a  little  sewing 
or  a  little  cooking,  and  these  subjects 
have  been  scantily  related  to  the  rest  of 
the  broad  realm  of  home  making. 

No  one  can  possibly  feel  that  our  ef- 
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forts  in  times  past  have  all  been  wasted, 
but  we  realize  fully  that  much  more 
must  be  done  to  vitalize  the  home  mak- 
ing work  taught  in  the  classroom. 

The  chief  aim  of  vocational  home  eco- 
nomics, as  it  is  gaining  impetus  thru 
federal  aid  from  the  Smith-Hughes 
fund,  is  to  foster  and  strengthen  every 
possible  means  of  helping  the  girls  and 
women  of  this  country  to  become  more 
efficient,  all-round  home  makers.  We 
are  no  longer  content  that  we  have 
helped  a  girl  to  be  a  little  better  cook, 
or  have  taught  her  how  to  do  a  little 
plain  hand  sewing,  but  we  now  make  it 
possible  for  her  to  take,  during  her 
training,  enough  home  economics  sub- 
jects and  enough  of  each  subject  so 
that  the  different  phases  of  home  mak- 
ing will  be  quite  thoroly  covered,  and 
each  phase  in  its  proper  relations  to  all 
the  others. 

The  vocational  home  economics  lead- 
ers in  Ohio  feel  that  one  of  the  surest 
wa^^s  of  bringing  about  the  desired  re- 
sults in  our  teaching  is  thru  the  devel- 
opment of  home  project  work  with  the 
pupils. 

If  rightly  carried  on  thru  six  months 
of  each  high  school  year,  home  project 
work  should  make  school  work  function 
in  the  home  in  a  truly  helpful  way.  It 
should  bring  the  parents  and  teachers 
into  much  closer  sympathy  with  each 
other,  and  thus  strengthen  any  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  pupils.  It  should  ena- 
ble the  teacher  to  give  each  girl  those 
elements  in  her  school  work  which  would 
help  her  to  develop  to  her  fullest  possi- 
bilities under  her  own  home  conditions. 
It  should  help  to  raise  living  standards 
in  many  homes.  It  should  bring  a  girl 
into  a  truer  realization  of  what  her 
parents  are  doing  for  her,  and  help 
them  to  give  a  truer  value  to  the  home 
responsibilities  she  assumes.  It  should 
tend  to  dignify  some  of  the  homelier 


ever^'day  duties  about  the  house,  and 
teach  how  necessary  each  is,  if  well 
done,  to  making  the  whole  home  machin- 
ery run  smoothly.  It  should  teach  the 
value  of  time,  of  money,  and  of  effort. 
It  should  make  a  girl  proficient  to  a 
degree  in  many  phases  of  home  making, 
and  enable  her  eventually  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  a  home  in  an  intelli- 
gent, self-reliant  way  which  must  insure 
a  large  measure  of  happiness  and  satis- 
faction not  only  to  herself  and  to  her 
immediate  family,  but  to  the  community 
in  which  she  lives. 


By  Treva  E.  Kauffman: 

Before  the  da^^s  of  large  community 
centers,  when  each  home  represented  a 
center  of  itself,  the  little,  one-room,  log 
school-house  gave  boys  and  girls  the 
principles  of  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic.  The  home  made  possi- 
ble the  daih^  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples and  many  others. 

The  daughter  in  every  home  in  those 
days  was  taught  not  only  preparing 
food,  but  preservation  and  production; 
not  only  the  making  and  repair  of 
clothing,  but  spinning  of  yarn  and 
weaving  of  cloth ;  not  only  the  use  of 
soap,  but  the  actual  process  of  making 
it.  It  was  necessary  to  produce  fuel  for 
heating  and  cooking,  candles  for  light- 
ing, as  well  as  many  of  the  furnishings 
of  the  home;  this  the  daughter  was 
taught  also  by  her  mother. 

Since  the  home  is  no  longer  such  a 
productive  center,  and  many  processes 
have  completely  passed  from  the  home 
to  the  factory  and  store,  the  daughter 
no  longer  becomes  familiar  with  ail 
phases  of  home  making.  The  schools 
have  taken  up  instructions  in  many 
problems  that  the  home  life  used  to  give, 

The  new  note  in  this  instruction — - 
new  in  method,  yet  old  in  substance — is 
the  study  of  home  problems,  or  home 
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life  in  its  relation  to  the  community. 
Much  good  instruction  may  be  given 
along  this  line  at  school,  but  if  the 
daughter  does  not  make  the  practical 
application  to  the  home  and  commun- 
ity, very  little  has  been  accomplished. 

Home  project  work  makes  it  possible 
for  the  daughter  of  the  home  to  work 
out  the  principles  she  has  been  taught 
at  school,  making  the  practical  appli- 
cation at  home,  thereby  cooperating 
with  her  mother  to  solve  various  prob- 
lems. 

The  home  project  work  must  be 
supervised  by  the  director  of  home  eco- 
nomics, who  stays  in  the  community  for 
the  year,  and  becomes  a  community 
worker  as  well  as  a  teacher. 

This  stud}^  of  home  making  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  passing  of  the  new 
federal  Smith-Hughes  vocational  law. 
It  seems  fitting  that  such  a  law  should 
have  been  passed  for  home  making,  be- 
cause every  daughter  must  live  in  a 
home  and  many  become  directors  of 
homes,  so  all  should  know  the  principles 
of  home  making. 


BOY  AND  GIRL  CHAMPIONS 

The  following  champions  in  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work  conducted  by  the  Agri- 
cultural College  Extension  Service  have 
just  been  announced: 

Pig  Raising.  —  Raymond  Ebberts, 
Covington,  Miami  County.  He  raised 
two  pigs  that  gained  four  hundred  and 
fifty-five  pounds  in  one  hundred  and 
four  days  at  a  cost  of  9.1  cents  a  pound. 

Gardening. — Fred  Grossman,  South 
Euclid,  Cuyahoga  County.  He  made  a 
profit  of  $128.50  on  garden  products 
raised  on  one-fortieth  acre. 

Potato  Growing.  —  William  Lenga, 
Berea,  Cuyahoga  County.  He  har- 
vested forty-seven  and  seventy-five-hun- 
dredths  bushels  of  potatoes  on  a  tenth 
acre  at  a  profit  of  $78.18. 


Corn  Growing.— E.  Clare  Roberts, 
Gaysport,  Muskingum  County.  He 
raised  one  hundred  and  four-tenths 
bushels  of  corn  containing  a  moisture 
content  of  twenty-nine  and  four-tenths 
percent,  or  ninety-two  and  fifty-seven 
hundredths  bushels  when  reduced  to  a 
moisture  content  of  twenty  percent. 

Food.  —  Florence  Weber,  Wauseon, 
Fulton  County.  She  canned  four  hun- 
dred pints  of  fruit  and  five  hundred  and 
seventy-six  pints  of  vegetables,  most  of 
which  was  produced  in  her  own  garden. 
She  also  canned  fifty  quarts  of  meat, 
mostly  chicken.  She  realized  $235  for 
her  work. 

Poultry  Raising.  —  Meta  Bunge, 
Archbold,  Fulton  County. 

Clothing. — Sarah  Freeborn,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Trumbull  County. 

A  number  of  the  winners  in  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work  will  receive  free  trips 
to  Columbus  during  Farmers'  Week  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  College  of 
Agriculture  from  January  27  to  31. 


HELPING  THE  FOOD 

ADMINISTRATOR 

One  industrious  war-gardener  is  pic- 
tured as  working  busily  and  reflecting 
on  the  virtue  of  raising  his  own  food- 
supply. 

"If  everybody  grew  his  own  vege- 
tables and  ate  less  meat,"  he  solilo- 
quized, "we'd  put  old  Bill  on  the  bum 
in  a  hurry.  This  is  tough  work,  but  I'll 
stick  to  it  if  it  kills  me.  I'm  with  Hoo- 
ver on  this." 

At  this  point  a  fine  assortment  of 
earth-worms  was  unearthed.  The  dig- 
ger's reflections  immediatel}^  shifted  to 
a  shady  stream  and  the  final  scene  shows 
him  happily  fishing. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  reflects  to  soothe  his 
conscience,  "vegetables  or  fish ;  it's  all 
the  same  to  Mr.  Hoover." — War-Gar- 
den Guyed. 
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Charles  C.  Ensign,  '14,  is  farming 
near  Defiance,  0. 

Joseph  C.  Hale,  '14,  is  connected  with 
the  Pine  Milk  Company,  Akron,  O. 

Ralph  W.  Jordan,  '14,  is  county 
agent  in  Cuyahoga  County. 

Charles  W.  Holdson,  '14,  has  recently 
been  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
Dairying  at  Ohio  State  Universit3\ 

Lott  E.  Bechtel,  '16,  is  superintend- 
ing one  of  the  milk  condensing  plants  of 
the  Nestles  Food  Co.  at  Louisburg,  Pa. 

W.  F.  Jackson,  '16,  is  engaging  in 
farming  and  cattle  feeding  on  a  small 
ranch  at  Luther,  Mich.,  which  is  located 
in  the  cut-over  region.  "Jack"  reports 
that  the  neighbors  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, the  nearest  clearing  being  two 
miles  from  his  ranch.  Much  of  this 
country  is  being  taken  up  b}^  ranchers 
of  the  Southwest,  who  pasture  sheep 
and  cattle. 

George  P.  Samman,  '14,  is  in  charge 
of  marketing  at  Cleveland  under  the 
U:.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

L.  E.  Thornberry,  '16,  died  overseas 
late  in  November.  He  was  teaching 
agriculture  at  Lero}',  O.,  just  before  en- 
tering the  service. 

S.  B.  Sink,  '15,  has  left  the  University 
of  Maine  and  is  now  engaged  in  county 
agent  work  at  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

W.  I.  McCann,  '15,  died  of  influenza 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  last  month.  After 
graduation  he  took  post-graduate  work 
at  Cornell  University'  and  was   an  in- 


structor in  pomology  there  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

D.  W.  Griffin,  '14,  who  has  been  an 
instructor  in  Ewing  Christian  College, 
Allahabad,  India,  for  nearly  four  years, 
expects  to  return  to  the  States  now  that 
the  war  is  over.  His  chief  mission  to 
this  country  will  be  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery to  be  sent  to  India.  Sam  Hig- 
ginbottom  and  Wm.  Bembower  are  two 
other  Ohio  State  men  associated  in  the 
agricultural  education  at  this  coUegei. 

Glen  Norton,  '14,  who  was  farming 
at  Lodi,  O.,  was  kicked  by  a  horse  last 
summer  and  died  from  the  injuries  re- 
ceived. He  leaves  a  wife  and  one  child. 
During  his  senior  y^ear  at  State  he  was 
president  of  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club. 

W.  W.  Rummell,  '16,  participated  in 
the  great  drive  of  the  marines  that 
checked  the  drive  of  the  Huns  toward 
Paris.  After  more  than  three  months  in 
hospitals  because  of  a  machine-gurt 
wound,  he  got  back  to  the  lines  to  go 
thru  the  entire  St.  IMihiel  drive  without 
a  scratch  only  to  get  the  flu  the  next 
day  after  being  relieved.  After  another 
siege  at  Bordeaux  Hospital  he  wa.? 
placed  in  a  marine  guard  company  at  a 
French  seaport  town. 

W.  G.  Phillij^s,  '15,  lives  on  the  home 
farm  among  the  hills  of  Harrison  Coun- 
ty, Ohio.  General  farming  with  some 
livestock  is  practiced. 

W.  Howard  Humphrey,  '15,  is  mana- 
ger of  the  home  estate  near  Portersville, 
Pa.  He  is  building  up  a  farm  that  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  Butler 
County,  and  has  the  largest  purebred 
Jersey  herd  of  that  section.  The  results 
of  Ohio  State  teachings  are  becoming 
evident  in  both  the  cattle  and  the  land. 

T.  E.  Richmond,  '13,  has  left  the 
employ  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
and  is  now  located  at  the  University  of 
(Continued  on  page  301) 
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(Miss  Sellers  was  graduated  from  Ohio  State 
University  in  1913,  and  earJp  last  year  was  as- 
signed to  the  United  States  Base  Hospital  22 
as  dietitian.  This  letter  is  of  interest  not  only 
because  it  gives  an  accurate  insight  into  the 
construction  and  management  of  an  army  hos- 
pital in  France,  but  also  because  of  its  simi- 
larity to  that  phase  of  institution  work  in  the 
United  States.  The  reader  may  also  learn 
something  of  the  life  and  experiences  of  the 
American  woman  in  Overseas  Service,  which 
will  continue  so  long  as  our  troops  are  sta- 
tioned in  Europe.) 

October  15,  1918. 

We  are  located  in  a  hospital  center  near 
Bordeaux.  There  are  seventeen  units,  each  of 
which  has  a  capacity  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred beds,  and  our  convalescent  camp,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  five  thousand  beds.  All  the 
buildings  are  about  alike:  they  are  long,  nar- 
row, one-story  army  barracks. 

The  large  kitchen  connected  with  our  unit 
is  one  hundred  and  four  by  forty  feet.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  wood.  There  are  utensil  racks, 
bread  rails,  tray  sinks,  serving  and  cooking 
tables.  The  racks  are  built  in  sections,  and  are 
removable,  so  that  they  can  be  cleaned.  The 
sinks  are  zinc  lined,  and  there  are  drains  along 
the  sides  of  the  cement  floor  of  the  kitchen. 
We  use  seven  iron  cauldrons  for  cooking,  be- 
sides a  sixteen  foot  range,  and  four  large  army 
ranges.  The  cauldrons,  or  French  marinettes 
as  they  are  called,  are  used  for  boiling,  stow- 
ing or  pot-roasting.  There  is  a  store  room,  a 
butcher  shop,  and  a  large  built-in  refrigerator. 
This  kitchen  is  used  for  regular  diets  only.  We 
have  over  three  thousand  patients  who  are 
served  in  the  two  mess  halls  adjoining  the 
kitchen. 

The  diet  kitchen,  connected  with  the  main 
kitchen,  is  fifteen  by  twenty  feet,  and  we  pre- 
pare from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  diets 
here  which  inclu^le  liquid,  soft,  light  and  varied 
special  diets.  This  work  is  done  by  trained 
diet  cooks.  People  may  say  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  special  diet  work  in  this  type  of  hos- 
pital, but  it  has  proved  the  most  necessary  sub- 
division of  the  mess  department 

We  have  taken  over  another  unit  of  buildings, 
also  four  wards  of  wounded  officers.  There  is 
a  large  kitchen  and  a  diet  kitchen  in  connection 


with  the  second  unit,  and  a  separate  kitchen 
and  mess  hall  for  the  officers. 

Getting  food  is  no  easy  matter.  We  must 
haul  everything  five  or  ten  miles.  Ships  con- 
taining cargoes  of  some  particular  articles  are 
sunk,  then  we  have  to  wait  until  another  comes 
over.  For  example,  we  have  not  had  a  box  of 
cornstarch  for  a  month,  nor  any  hams.  At 
times  we  can  get  only  rice,  beef,  and  canned 
tomatoes.  This  makes  it  very  hard  to  plan 
menus.  However,  large  quantities  of  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  available  in  the  sur- 
rounding territory.  Butter  is  $1.00  per  pound, 
pork  80  cents,  and  veal  50  cents.  Eggs  are  7 
cents  apiece,  and  when  we  can  get  them  we 
use  about  eight  thousand  a  week. 

The  base  hospital  dietitian  outlines  all  menus 
for  the  nurses,  is  responsible  for  the  cooks, 
sees  to  the  sanitation  of  all  kitchens,  and 
watches  all  the  waste  At  present,  I  manage 
the  nurses'  mess,  in  which  there  are  French 
cooks  and  waitresses.  An  aide  acts  as  inter- 
preter for  the  unit,  and  knows  a  good  deal 
about  a  kitchen,  altho  she  is  not  trained.  She 
also  helps  with  the  management  of  the  cooking 
and  serving. 

I  came  to  manage  a  thousand  bed  hospital, 
but  at  present  we  have  about  five  times  that 
number.  According  to  the  latest  official  report 
every  hospital  in  our  section  is  doing  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  percent  of  its  capacity.  We 
have  a  hospital  train  every  day,  or  sometimes 
every  other  day. 

We  have  two  wards  of  German  wounded. 
You  can  imagine  what  a  curiosity  they  were 
at  first.  They  were  badly  wounded'  when  they 
came  in,  and  scared  to  death,  too.  They  are 
fine  patients.  Some  of  them  are  now  able  to 
dj  light  labor,  and  they  are  willing  and  glad 
to  do  it.  One  night  when  we  were  receiving  a 
big  convoy,  some  of  them  turned  in  and  helped 
get  the  American  wounded  in  beds,  gave  them 
baths,  and  cared  for  them  in  a  remarkable  way. 

There  are  several  camps  around  us  which 
make  rather  a  social  community.  We  give 
dances  when  time  permits,  and  always  ask  all 
our  neighbors.  Then  they  in  turn  have  par- 
ties, too.  Sometimes  we  ride  horseback.  The 
American  men  are  very  anxious  to  do  anything 
for  the  American  women  over  here,  and  I  fear 
we  are  getting  spoiled. 

I  wouldn't  be  missing  this  experience  for  any- 
thing, yet  I  should  not  like  to  have  it  repeated. 
I  hope  I'll  never  have  to  feel  so  much  love  for 
my  country  again,  but  if  necessary  I  will. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sara  Sellers. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

(Continued  from  page  299) 

Illinois,  where  lie  expects  to  continue  his 
studies  toward  the  doctorate. 

Luman  T3der,  '17,  is  successfully 
operating  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
near  New  Paris,  O. 

Paul  Clark,  '17,  is  in  France  with  the 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

George  Wolf,  ex.  '12,  is  farming  the 
home  farm  near  Campbells  town,  O. 

L.  M.  Evans,  '16,  is  located  at  Kings- 
ton, O.,  and  employed  as  county  agent 
of  Ross  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans 
announced  the  birth  of  twin  daughters 
on  December  21st. 

L.  L.  Rummel,  '15,  is  located  in 
Cleveland,  where  he  is  employed  as  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer.  Mr. 
Rummel  is  paying  particular  attention 


to  the  livestock  and  dairying  features 
of  this  publication.  Prior  to  going  with 
the  Oliio  Farmer  Mr.  Rummel  served  as 
editor  of  publications  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Clarence  M.  Baker,  '16,  is  editor  of 
publications  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  and  managing  the  home  farm 
eight  miles  from  Wooster. 

Ji.  B.  Marke}^,  '16,  is  farming  the 
home  farm  near  Eaton,  Preble  county, 
Ohio.  Incidentally  Markey  is  indulg- 
ing in  registered  Shorthorns. 

John  W.  Wuichet,  '08,  is  employed 
as  livestock  specialist  in  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Donald  Acklin,  '08,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Field  Inspector  of  the  newly 
established  Federal  Land  Bank,  with 
headquarters  at  Louisville. 


TO  SHORT  AG.  STUDENTS: 

Dancins^  Is  An  Essential 
Part  of  Education 

% 

You  are  invited  to  attain  perfection  in  this  art  by  giving  3-our  patronage  to  I 

the  Emerson  Academy,  High  and  Warren  Streets.    We  give  careful  attention  to  \ 

yowr  pleasure  and  improvement.  1: 

Students  may  become  graceful  dancers  by  the  time  the^^  have  completed  their  % 

College  work  if  the}^  arrange  now.    Do  not  delay,  but  call,  and  information  is  i 

given  cheerfully  by  phone.  i 

WEEKLY  CALENDAR  | 

Advanced  Class — Mondays  and  Wednesdays — 7:30  | 

Beginners'  Class — Tuesdays  and  Thursdays — 7:30.  1 

Assembly — Fridays  and  Saturdays — 8:15.  1 

Daniel's  Six-Piece  Orchestra.  | 

Private  Lessons  by  appointment.  | 

Beginners'  Class — Monday,  3:00.  | 

Advanced  Class — Friday,  3:00.  | 

Juvenile  Class — Saturday,  2:00.  1 

As_  the  above  calendar  Avill  be  followed  during  the  entire  season  all  inter-  1 

ested  in  dancing  should  cut  out  this  page  and  reserve  it  for  future  reference.  I 

For  information  pertaining  to  classes  or  assembly,  call  the  phones  given  | 

below  and  all  questions  will  be  cheerfully  answered.  | 

NORTH  5902— CITZ.  4742  I 

ACADEMY  NOW  OPEN— ENTER  AT  ONCE  | 

Margaret  Naddy  Turkopp 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Successful  Management.  J.  S.  Knox 
and  others.    Knox  School  of  Sales- 
manship   and    Business  Efficiency, 
Cleveland,  O.    515  pps.  $3.00. 
This  book  will  be  of  interest  to  every  farmer, 
student,  resident  of  town  and  city.     It  will 
point  out  a  more  efficient  life.    The  questioned 
discussed  are  illustrated  with  striking  exam- 
ples from  the  commercial  and  agricultural  com- 
munities of  Ohio.    Every  farmer  is  a  salesman. 
It  is  true,  he  sells  his  wares  in  a  different  way 
from  the  store  clerk,  but  his  dealings  with 
others  should  be  governed  by  the  experience 
gained  from  those  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to 
buck  a  more  highly  competitive  market. 

A  few  chapter  headings  are  as  follows: 
Retail  Store  Methods  That  Have  Produced  the 

Greatest  Country  Store  in  America 
Mail  Order  Houses 
How  To  Sell  Your  Services 
Guide  Boards  to  Success  and  Failure 
How  To  Talk  in  Public 
Retailing 

Cash  or  Credit— Which  ? 
Community  Efficiency 

Foreign  Trade  and  Our  Need  of  an  Adequate 

Economic  Program 
Financial  Efficiency 
Why  Do  Not  Americans  Save  More? 
Household  Economy  and  Efficiency 
Business  Ethics. 

As  Mr.  Knox  stated  in  his  talk  before  the 
County  Agent  Conference  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, the  principles  of  good  business,  sales- 
manship, and  management  are  applicable  to 
any  business,  the  methods  differ  widely.  Quot- 
ing from  the  book, 

"One  of  America's  greatest  business  men  was 
asked  how  he  was  able  to  originate  the  many 


ideas  and  methods  which  made  him  so  success- 
ful. He  replied  that  he  originated  none  of  them. 
He  simply  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open  and 
when  he  saw  or  heard  a  good  idea  he  adapted 
it  to  his  own  needs.  There  is  one  supreme 
difference  between  a  successful  man  and  a 
failure.  The  successful  man  recognizes  a  good 
idea  the  minute  he  sees  or  hears  it.  He  imme- 
diately utilizes  it.  The  unsuccessful  man  sees 
or  listens  to  the  good  idea  and  says  'That  is 
a  fine  idea,'  and  then  immediately  proceeds  to 
forget  all  about  it.  It  goes  into  one  ear  and 
out  of  the  other." 

An  animal  learns  from  experience,  but  noth- 
ing from  others;  a  man  learn  a  little  from  ex- 
perience, but  the  whole  civilization  of  the  world 
is  the  result  of  learning  from  the  experiences 
of  others.  Without  the  principles,  and  with 
experience  only,  man  learns  almost  nothing. 

A.  C.  H. 


A  Daughter  of  the  Land.  Gene  Strat- 
ton-Porter.  Garden  City,  L.  I.  Dou- 
bleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Gene  Stratton-Porter  has  written  another  of 
her  pictures  of  the  back  country.  This  story 
deals  with  the  struggles  of  a  girl  with  stamina 
and  a  strict  sense  of  self-respect,  who  wrestles 
with  her  adverse  surroundings,  which  result 
from  many  setbacks  thru  home  conditions  and 
a  wrong  marriage.  She  calmly  and  doggedly 
pursues  her  course  despite  all  handicaps.  At 
times  we  fail  to  understand  her,  but  she  comes 
again  into  our  admiration  when  we  realize 
her  hereditary  tendency  toward  stubbornness 
and  tenacity.  Kate  Bates  is  a  resolute  woman; 
some  of  the  other  characters  are,  perhaps,  over- 
drawn and  inconsistent.  If  the  reader  has  en- 
joyed the  other  works  of  Mrs.  Porter,  this  book 
is  surely  worth  reading.  A.  C.  H. 


Winter  Botany.  William  Trelease. 
Urbana,  Ills.  Published  by  author. 
434  pages.  Pocket  size,  fully  illus- 
trated. $2.50. 

This  book  of  keys  for  the  determination  of 
trees  and  shrubs  in  their  winter  condition  is 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  keys  yet  pub- 
lished which  can  be  easily  carried  in  the 
pocket.  It  should  be  of  value  to  the  high  school 
or  college  teacher  of  botany  as  well  as  those 
engaged  in  landscape  gardening  work.  Unlike 
the  keys  published  gratis  by  the  departments 
of  forestry  in  our  colleges,  this  key  includes 
the  cultivated  plants  as  well  as  the  wild  ones. 
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It  is  a  comiDanion  book  to  "Plant  Materials  of 
Decorative  Gardening,"  which  is  useful  in  nam- 
ing shrubs  and  trees  when  in  leaf." 

The  illustrations  are  most  helpful  in  that 
they  substantiate  the  correctness  of  the  deter- 
minations when  using  the  key.  A.  C.  H. 

Manual  of  Vegetable  Garden  In- 
sects. C.  R.  Crosby  and  M.  D.  Leon- 
ard.   The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    391  pps.  $2.50. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  book  the  authors 
have  sought  to  bring  together  in  a  condensed 
form  the  most  up-to-date  facts  from  the  mass 
of  literature  pertaining  to  insect  pests  of  a 
special  line  of  crops — those  associated  with  the 
vegetable  garden — with  special  reference  to  the 
most  practical  measures  for  their  control. 

This  has  been  done  in  a  brief  yet  compre- 
hensive manner,  in  a  style  easily  understood  by 
the  amateur  and  commercial  vegetable  grower. 
The  style  is  not  technical,  nor  yet  is  it  what  is 
commonly  called  popular,  but  consists  in  the 
statement  of  facts  without  flourish  and  with 
the  minimum  of  technical  terms  consistent  with 
accuracy  and  thoroness. 

The  descriptions  of  the  insects  in  their 
various  stages,  together  .with  the  numerous  pen 
and  photographic  illustrations,  render  accurate 
identification  by  the  practical  and  amateur 
grower  an  easy  matter  in  most  cases.  No  doubt 
the  use  of  a  greater  proportion  of  photographic 
reproductions  and  additional  illustrations 
would  add  to  the  ease  of  microscopic  identifi- 
cation. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  is 
such  as  to  appeal  to  the  practical  gardener. 
The  most  common  insects  feeding  upon  a  spe- 
cific crop  or  group  of  related  crops  are  treated 
in  single  chapters,  thus  making  the  informa- 
tion of  easy  access.  The  listing  of  in:ects  of 
minor  or  occasional  importance  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  each  chapter,  with  page  references  to 
other  parts  of  the  book  where  detailed  ac- 
counts are  given  under  the  head  of  their  most 
important  host  plants,  is  another  very  com- 
mendable feature  lending  itself  to  ready  refer- 
ence. 

Tho  the  practical  grower  is  more  interested 
in  control  of  insects  than  in  extended  descrip- 
tions, the  life  cycle  of  any  insect  is  a  primary 
consideration  in  the  application  of  control 
agencies.  In  this  book,  the  development  of  in- 
sects from  the  egg  to  the  adult  stage  is  treated 
in  such  manner  as  to  indicate,  not  only,  the 
stage  at  which  most  damage  is  done,  but  the 


most  vulnerable  and  practical  period  of  attack 
for  their  destruction.  Control  methods  and 
agencies,  while  not  extensive  in  treatment,  are 
such  as  may  be  regarded  most  feasible  and  re- 
liable. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  gross  morphology  and  physiology  of 
insects,  the  types  and  forms  of  insecticides, 
their  characteristics,  the  formulae  for  prepara- 
tion and  methods  of  application. 

As  a  whole  the  book  fills  an  important  niche 
in  tl'.e  halls  of  bookdom,  being  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  use  of  practical  growers  or  students 
specializing  in  gardening  courses.  The  list  of 
references  following  the  discussion  of  each  in- 
sect supplies  a  source  of  abundant  information 
of  a  more  technical  character  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  desire  the  more  elaborate  sci- 
entific discussion. 

L.  M.  Montgomery. 


The  Journal  or  a  Country  Woman. 
Emma  Winner  Rogers.  Eaton  & 
Mains,  New  York.  116  pps.  Good 
illustrations.  $1.25. 

In  this  book,  the  author  has  enabled  us  to 
know  the  delight  of  living  near  to  nature,  of 
founding  a  country  home,  and  withal  to  let  us 
know  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  this  life, 
with  its  environment  of  natural  beauty.  Here 
is  the  call  from  the  city  to  the  country.  Here 
is  time  for  an  occasional  peaceful  hour  to 
think  of  our  daily  living.  These  words,  as  I 
found  them,  tend  to  lend  their  charm:  "We 
are  getting  into  the  longest  days  of  the  year, 
and  how  wonderful  they !  It  is  daylight  before 
four  in  the  morning  and  the  bird  chorus  begins 
with  the  earUest  dawn.  By  sunrise  it  is  over, 
tho  birds  here  and  there  are  twittering  and 
singing  solos.  Darkness  does  not  settle  down 
until  eight  in  the  evening,  and  one  has  the  sen- 
sation of  living  more  in  these  long,  bright  days 
than  in  the  shorter  ones. 

"I  like  to  be  out  of  doors  by  half-past  five 
and  drink  in  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  early 
morning.  It  gives  one  a  good  start  for  the  day, 
and  it  is  really  necessary  on  a  farm  to  improve 
the  shining  hours  of  the  summer  time,  the  seed 
time  and  harvest  days,  when  everything  is 
clamoring  for  care." 

Then  we  find  the  country  home  so  wonder- 
fully described — its  fireplaces  with  the  hearth 
fires  burning  'mid  the  andirons;  the  antique 
candlesticks;  the  shelving  on  one  side  of  the 
room  filled  with  books.  Surrounding  the  home 
is  the  garden,  with  its  arbor,  its  fine  fruits  and 
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vegetables,  and  its  old-fashioned  flower  garden 
that  makes  its  instant  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

This  book  can  well  be  read  by  every  one  who 
may  feel  the  delight  in  outdoor  life  and  the 
finer  and  truer  feeling  for  nature.  Greater 
health  and  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  such  a 
life,  for  there  one  has  the  wonderful  accom- 
paniments of  atmosphere  of  woods  and  flowers. 

Eva  a.  Smith. 

Peach  Growing.     H.  P.  Gould,  The 
Rural  Science  Series.   The  Macmillan 
Company,   New   York,    1918.  426 
pps.    51  illustrations.  $2.00. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  in  America  is 
better  qualified  to  write  an  authoritative  book 
on  the  subject  of  peach  growing  in  America 
than  Professor  Gould.    He  has  been  Govern- 
ment jDolomogist  for  a  number  of  years  and  in 
this  capacity  has  had  unusual  opportunity  to 
study  peach  growing  methods  at  first  hand  in 
all  portions  of  the  country. 

In  this  volume  the  author  has  covered  the 
entire  subject  of  the  peach,  beginning  with  its 
history  (which  portion  is  necessarily  brief), 
then  follow  adequate  discussions  of  propaga- 
tion, practical  orcharding,  harvesting  and  mar- 
keting. 

The  reviewer's  test  for  the  general  reliability 
of  a  book  on  pomology  of  this  nature  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  vexed  question  of  pruning 
is  handled.  Consequently  the  chapter  on  prun- 
ing has  been  studied  with  care  and  we  are 
pleased  to  note  that  we  know  of  no  more  sane 
and  reliable  exposition  of  the  subject. 

In  treating  other  topics,  the  evidence  of  ex- 
perimental data  the  country  over  has  been 
drawn  upon  largely,  thus  giving  the  reader  the 
latest  and  best  information  to  be  had. 

"Peach  Growing"  can  be  commended  to  the 
pomological  student  as  being  a  reliable  and 
up-to-date  exposition  of  the  subject,  and  to 
the  practical  grower  as  a  storehouse  of  useful 
information  that  will  be  an  inspiration  and  an 
invaluable  aid  in  helping  to  solve  the  many 
problems  which  arise  in  peach  growing. 

W.  Paddock. 


"I've  got  just  this  much  to  say  con- 
sarnin'  oleomargarine,"  said  Josh 
Hicks,  of  Butterfield  Dairy,  "what  with 
the  colorin'  they  do  to  it,  it  seems  sort 
of  like  an  ugly  woman  that  can't  git  no 
admirers    until    she    uses  paint." 


GOOD  WORK  OF  OHIO  EXPERI- 
MENT STATION 

While  most  of  the  original  investiga- 
tions of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
at  Wooster  are  still  in  progress,  the 
thirty-seventh  annual  report  shows  that 
the  work  of  the  thirteen  departments 
has  been  devoted  particularly  to  inves- 
tigations relating  to  agriculture  during 
wartime.  During  the  past  year  sixty 
thousand  copies  of  bulletins  have  been 
mailed  monthly  to  residents  of  Ohio  con- 
taining information  on  more  than  one 
hundred  different  agricultural  subjects. 
Press  bulletins  have  also  been  sent  to 
six  hundred  newspapers  in  Ohio  weekly. 
Copies  of  the  annual  report  are  mailed 
free  to  residents  of  Ohio  on  request. 

Questions  relating  to  soil  fertility 
and  crop  production  have  been  given 
particular  attention  during  wartime; 
experiments  covering  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  work  are  available,  so  that 
the  economy  of  practically  any  means 
of  crop  production  can  be  determined 
from  long-time  tests.  The  increase  in 
production  of  livestock  products  is  also 
closely  associated  with  the  growing  of 
more  cereal  foods. 

The  Experiment  Station  now  offers 
its  assistance  to  Ohio  farmers  in  the 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  selection 
of  varieties  of  grains,  grasses,  forage 
crops,  fruits  and  vegetables ;  manage- 
ment of  orchards  and  farm  woodlots ; 
the  prevention  of  fungous  diseases  of 
crops ;  the  feeding  of  animals  and  the 
control  of  injurious  insects.  The  Sta- 
tion does  not  assist  in  the  inspection  of 
orchards,  examination  of  foods,  treat- 
ment of  contagious  diseases  of  animals, 
or  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  or  drinking 
water,  as  these  lines  of  work  are  lodged 
with  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  at 
Columbus. 
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One  Week^s  Intensive  Training 

Open  to  Ohio  Farmers  and  Their  Wives 

Farmers  Week 

Jan.  27-28-29-30-31 

THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS,  O. 


125  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  by 
Leading  Farm  Authorities 


Annual  Meetings  of  Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association,  Ohio  State 
Horticiiitural  Society,  Ohio  Vegetable  Growers*  Association,  Ohio 
Rural  Life  Association,  Ohio  Beekeepers'  Association,  Ohio 
Psrcheron  Breeders'  Association,  and  Many  Others. 


Eleventh  Annual  Corn  and  Grain  Show 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS  A  SPECIAL  FEATURE 

Second  Annual  Ohio  Farmers'  Tractor 
Demonstration 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  PROGRAM 


Plpase  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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THE  DAIRYMAN'S  FERTILIZER 
PROBLEM 

Two  important  fertilizing  elements, 
phosphorus  and  calcium,  must  be  sup- 
plied to  the  soil,  particularly  in  dairy 
sections,  to  maintain  fertility  as  de- 
termined by  specialists  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  need  for  these 
elements  is  based  on  experimental  evi- 
dence, but  also  upon  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  hungriest  soils  for  calcium  and 
phosphorus  thus  far  found  in  Ohio  are 
those  on  which  dairying  has  been  the 
leading  industry  for  almost  fifty  years. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  milk  from 
an  average  cow  in  a  year  if  sold  from 
the  farm  will  carry  away  as  much 
phosphorus  as  will  be  found  in  twenty 
bushels  of  wheat  or  thirty  bushels  of 
corn,  and  as  much  calcium  as  would  be 
found  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels 
of  wheat  or  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  bushels  of  corn.  This  draining  away 
of  fertility  becomes  more  acute  each 
year  until  in  some  sections  the  land  fails 
to  respond  to  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

Fertility  may  be  maintained,  how- 
ever, by  returning  these  elements  to  the 
soil  in  purchased  feeds  and  fertilizers 
and  by  liming.  The  purchased  feeds 
tend  to  balance  these  elements  sold  off 
the  farm  thru  the  milk  when  the  manure 
from  the  livestock  is  carefully  saved  and 
returned  to  the  land.  The  use  of  acid 
phosphate  as  a  fertilizer  also  replaces 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  phos- 
phorus taken  out  of  the  soil  thru  dairy 
husbandry,  while  the  application  of 
lime  and  limestone  furnishes  the  needed 
calcium. 


THE  DAIRY  SITUATION 

In  the  recent  bulletin  (No.  156)  of 
the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  we 
find  conclusions  regarding  the  dairy- 
man's problems  which  are  to  be  deeply 
regretted. 

In  no  case  were  the  men  who  were 


producing  and  selling  milk  wholesale 
averaging  a  profit  when  all  items  of 
cost  were  considered.  A  few  individual 
cases  of  profit  were  due  to  particularly 
favorable  contract  prices  rather  than 
to  exceptionally  good  production. 

The  producers  who  retailed  milk  aver- 
aged a  net  profit  of  3.1  cents  per  gal- 
lon. Only  in  one  area  of  the  state  did 
they  average  a  loss  and  in  this  case  the 
average  production  of  the  herds  was  the 
lowest  of  any  group.  The  large  city 
retailers  made  the  largest  profits.  They 
had  a  margin  above  cost  of  production 
and  delivery  of  5.5  cents  per  gallon. 

If  allowance  is  made  for  approximate- 
ly two  cents  per  gallon  express  or  trans- 
portation, the  difference  in  the  St.  Louis 
area  between  the  cost  of  producing  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing and  retailing  on  the  other  is  3.5 
cents  per  gallon.  In  the  St.  Joseph  area 
the  difference  is  4.9  cents  per  gallon 
and  in  the  Kansas  City  area  5.9  cents 
per  gallon.  Considering,  for  the  three 
areas,  all  the  milk  wholesaled  and  all 
retailed,  the  difference  averaged  6.1 
cents  per  gallon. 

On  the  basis  of  the  difference  be- 
tween wholesale  and  retail  prices,  it 
appears  that  central  distributors  can 
sell  at  the  same  price  as  farmer  retail- 
ers with  a  margin  three  to  four  times 
as  large,  because  milk  can  be  bought 
wholesale  cheaper  than  it  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

I  BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  CO.  | 

I  HARDWARE  | 

I  General  Hardware  and  Sheet  | 

I  Metal  —  Manufacturers  of  | 

I  Special  Laboratory  | 

I  Apparatus.  | 

I     624  N.  HIGH,  COLUMBUS,  O.  | 
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FARM  ACCOUNTING  PAYS 

Ohio  farmers  keeping  account  books 
made  an  average  of  $250  more  than 
those  not  keeping  accounts,  according 
to  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  records  of  average  farms  recently 
obtained  by  the  Agricultural  College 
Extension  Service.  On  nine  hunJred 
and  thirty-two  farms  on  which  no  ac- 
counts were  kept,  the  incomes  in  addi- 
tion to  interest  on  the  investment  aver- 
aged $453.  On  seven  hundred  and  six 
farms  where  some  accounts  were  kept 
the  incomes  averaged  .$702. 

In  accounting  for  at  least  part  of  the 
difference  farm  management  specialists 
at  the  University  sav  that  the  farmers 
with  the  records  are  enabled  to  study 
their  business  and  modify  their  prac- 
tices in  accordance  with  them. 

In  order  to  encourage  more  farmers 
to  keep  accounts  in  a  simple  and  effec- 
tive   way,    cooperative  arrangements 


have  been  made  by  the  Ohio  Bankers' 
Association  and  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Extension  Service  to  issue  a  farm 
account  book.  Farmers  may  secure 
these  from  their  bankers,  their  county 
agricultural  agents,  or  from  the  De- 
partment of  Rural  Economics  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
Farmers  who  have  been  keeping  these 
account  books  during  the  past  year 
have  been  enabled  to  supply  required  in- 
formation more  readily  with  regard  to 
the  income  tax. 

THE 
AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENT 

and 

THE  OHIO  FARMER 
One  Year,  $1.50 


□  >  „  ,  W^Q 


Marzetti  Restaurant 

We  Serve  Only  the  Best. 

WE  BAKE  OUR  OWN  PIES 

TENTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST. 
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CleaUy  Wholesome^  Well-Served  Food^  ^'Treasonable 

NORTH  SIDE  RESTAURANT 


2075  North  High  Street 


Between  Woodruff  and  Frambes 


E.  S.  ALBA  UGH  The  jewelry  Shop 

Manufacturing  Jeweler 

Twenty  East  Gay  St. 


FRATERNITY  &  CLASS  PINS 
LODGE  EMBLEMS 


Automatic  Phone  8017 
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THE  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU 

(Carried  from  page  273) 

Names  of  hay  buyers,  together  with 
lots  of  hay  for  sale. 
•  Available  walnut  timber. 

List  of  threshermen. 

Amount  of  grain  threshed. 

List  of  tobacco  growers. 

In  Cuyahoga  county  the  fuel  short- 
age of  the  greenhouse  men  was  put  be- 
fore the  fuel  administration  and  coal 
was  secured. 

FOOD  PRODUCTION  CAMPAIGN 

One  of  the  features  of  the  farm 
bureau  activities  during  the  late  fall 
was  the  Food  Production  Campaign. 
In  this,  an  attempt  was  made  to  stimu- 
late membership  in  the  county  farm 
bureaus  for  the  purpose  of  lining  up 
the  farmers  of  their  respective  counties 
on  programs  looking  toward  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  food  production. 

The  membership  campaign,  still  un- 
completed, shows  that  the  total  farm 
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I  Drawings  ^'^Illustrations  I 
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I  Printing  Plates  Made  From  Your  | 
I  Own  Photographs  or  | 

I  Drawings.  | 


bureau  membership  in  the  state  has 
been  increased  to  well  over  30,000 
farmers. 

PROGRAMS  OF  WORK  FOR  1919 

A  summary  of  the  food  production 
programs  shows  that,  in  general,  the 
county  farm  bureaus  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  solution  as  far  as  pos- 
sible of  the  following  agricultural 
problems  during  the  coming  year : 

Standardization  of  the  varieties  of 
crops.  An  attempt  will  be  made,  for 
instance,  to  promote  still  further  the 
growth  of  one  or  two  varieties  of  wheat. 
Gladden  wheat  is  one  variety  which  has 
been  adopted  in  several  counties. 

More  extensive  growth  of  legumes. 

Formation  of  breed  and  livestock 
associations. 

Control  of  plant  diseases  such  as  the 
cereal  smuts. 

Educational  work  in  the  control  of 
animal  diseases  such  as  hog  cholera. 

Control  of  insect  pests  such  as  the 
Hessian  fly. 

Pruning,  spraying,  and  thinning  of 
fruit  trees  in  orchards. 

More  extensive  use  of  lime  and  acid 
phosphate. 

Introduction  of  more  tile  drainage 
systems. 

Promotion  of  cow-testing  and  bull 
associations. 

Development  of  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics. 

More  general  use  of  farm  account 
books  and  introduction  of  other  farm 
management  demonstrations. 

Columbus  discovered  America  Octo- 
ber 12,  1492.  A  later  discovery  of 
America  was  by  the  Germans  July  18, 
1918.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
Germans  will  celebrate  their  discovery 
by  declaring  a  national  holiday. — 
National  Fertilizer  Association. 
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AN  EQUITABLE  FARM  LEASE 

(Carried  from  page  289) 
ties  to  protect  in  ever}^  farm  lease. 

TWO    PLAXS    THAT    MEET    AEL    THE  RE- 
aUIREMEXTS  MEXTIOXED 

One  plan  is  to  divide  the  net  income 
in  the  proportions  each  contributes  to 
the  enterprise.  This  calls  for  a  valua- 
tion of  what  each  contributes,  including 
the  rental  value  of  the  land  and  the 
labor  and  management  contributed  by 
each.  Under  this  plan  each  may  con- 
tribute much  or  little  of  the  operating 
capital  invested  in  stock,  machinery, 
etc.,  as  interest  and  depreciation  on 
whatever  each  contributes  are  to  be  paid 
as  farm  expenses,  just  as  are  all  operat- 
ing expenses,  such  as  seed,  fertilizer, 
feed,  threshing  expenses  and  all  extra 
help,  out  of  the  gross  income.  If  the 
tenant's  labor  and  mangerial  ability  are 
considered  of  equal  value  with  the  rental 
of  the  land  then  the  net  income  of  the 
farm  should  be  divided  equally,  but  if 
the  farm  rental  is  valued  at  more  or  less 
than  the  tenant's  labor  the  division  of 
the  income  would  vary  in  like  manner. 

The  other  plan  is  to  form  an  equal 
partnership  and  rent  the  farm  of  the 
owner,  and  pay  the  tenant  a  salary  as 
the  working  member  of  the  partnership. 
If  the  tenant  has  not  enough  capital 
to  paA^  for  half  the  equipment  he  should 
obligate  himself  for  it.  Under  either 
arrangement  the  owner  may  retain  gen- 
eral management  of  the  farm  The  gen- 
eral system  of  farming  should  be  out- 
lined in  the  lease,  however.  Either  plan 
makes  the  tenant  reasonably  certain  of 
his  salary,  and  insures  him  a  share  of 
the  profits  of  a  good  season  or  good 
markets.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  him  | 
the  responsibility  of  part  ownership  in 
the  equipment.  This  sense  of  owner- 
ship makes  him  a  better  tenant  and 
citizen. 
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1    Western  Office,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  | 


I  The  Agricultural  Student  | 
I  The  Breeder's  Gazette  J 
I    The  Ohio  Farmer  I 
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BRUMBACK  COUNTY  LIBRARY 

(Carried  from  page  287) 

in  the  world  like  it.  While  thousands  in 
city  and  town  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Andrew  Carnegie  for  his  gift  of 
libraries,  yet  hundreds  of  thousands 
might  have  shared  this  gratitude  if 
earlier  he  had  considered  a  larger 
humanism,  as  the  donor  of  the  Van 
Wert  County  Library  did,  and  ex- 
tended the  circulation  of  his  libraries  to 
all  the  people  in  the  county;. 

I  have  just  read  a  description  of  the 
Huns'  visit  to  a  village  in  Picardy 
(Canizy),  written  by  Ruth  Gaines,  a 
member  of  a  relief  unit  in  France.  All 
books  in  the  village  were  burned  by  the 
savage  mad  dogs,  except  what  the 
mothers  saved  in  flight,  a  prayer  book 
and  a  hymnal.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
savages,  when  the  store  automobile 
would  distribute  rations  a  book  might 
be  left,  and  Ruth  Gaines  said,  "Who 
so  proud,  then,  as  the  boy  or  girls  sin- 
gled out  to  be  the  owner  of  a  book  for  a 
whole  week.^"  These  boys  and  girls 
were  in  rags,  cold,  living  in  barns, 
sheds,  or  one-room  shacks ;  yet  amid 
such  environments,  within  hearing  of 
shell  fire,  books  were  treasures  com- 
parable to  'fairy  gold.'  " 

FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES 

The  great  possibilities  of  this  library 
lie  in  the  conviction  and  consciousness 
of  the  people  and  the  management  that 
it  cannot  do  otherwise  than  grow.  It 
is  a  living  force.  The  circulation  in 
1901  of  27,562  books;  in  1916  of 
102,172;  in  1917  (war  conditions)  of 
99,653,  is  some  evidence  that  the  peo- 
ple feel  that  the  library  was  made  for 
them,  and  they  have  become  an  inspira- 
tion for  the  library,  and  the  library  an 
inspiration  for  them.  Books  make 
power  in  individuals,  a  higher  quality 
of  inspiration,  and  make  all  "feel 
deeply,  think  clearly,  bear  fruit  well." 


FIRST  HIGH  SCHOOL 

STOCK  JUDGING  CONTEST 

On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  December, 
there  was  held  at  W.  C.  Rosenberger  & 
Sons'  Shorthorn  Farm,  the  first  Live- 
stock Judging  Contest  between  the  high 
schools  of  this  State  having  a  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Bill.  Prairie  Depot,  Green- 
spring,  and  Bloomville  arranged  for  the 
contest,  but  because  of  the  influenza  epi- 
demic Prairie  Depot  withdrew,  leaving 
the  two  schools. 

The  preparation  and  practice  judg- 
ing for  the  contest  was  necessarily  lim- 
ited, since  both  schools  taking  part 
were  closed  for  several  weeks  during  the 
best  part  of  the  season  for  such  work. 
Immediately  before  the  contest  the  fol- 
lowing boys  were  chosen  to  represent  the 
two  schools: 

Greenspring: 

Claude  Suher 

Lynn  Lee 

Clayton  Cleveland 

Clifton  Cleveland 
Bloomville : 

Harrison  DeWalt 

Harold  Holm 

Elvin  Seitz 

Austin  Mayer 

Gordon  Adams,  alternate. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  pre- 
vious to  the  day  of  the  contest  for  a 
ring  of  draft  horses,  a  ring  of  Short- 
horn heifers,  a  ring  of  Shorthorn  bulls, 
and  a  ring  of  Holstein  cows.  Written 
reasons  were  required  on  two  rings, 
while  simply  placings  were  made  on  the 
other  two. 

Greenspring  won  the  contest,  carry- 
ing off  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
points  to  Bloomville's  nine  hundred  and 
fourteen.  A  system  of  awarding  points, 
as  found  on  page  141  of  a  manual,  en- 
titled Agriculture  in  the  High  School, 
was  used.    This  manual  is  sent  gratis 
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by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Madison,  Wis.  Professor  B.  L. 
Thompson,  of  Ohio  State,  acted  as 
judge. 

The  two  schools  engaged  in  the  con- 
test feel  well  repaid  for  their  trouble 
and  hope  to  meet  in  a  similar  way  each 
3'^ear,  and  make  this  a  permanent  cus- 
tom. It  has  tended  to  create  a  greater 
interest  by  members  of  the  classes  in 
the  important  subject  of  livestock  hus- 
bandry and  has  been  a  very  important 
factor  in  bringing  before  the  people  of 
the  high  school  communities  represented 
the  subject  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 


A  CORN  CHAMPION 

James  B.  Appel,  of  Lucasville,  Scioto 
County,  is  the  only  person  to  be  elected 


this  year  to  membership  in  the  Hundred 
Bushel  Corn  Club  of  Ohio.  He  raised 
an  average  of  one  hundred  and  one  and 


ninety-three  hundredths  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre  on  ten  acres  with  the  yield 
reduced  to  a  uniform  moisture  content 
of  twenty  percent.  The  percentage  of 
moisture  in  Appel's  corn  was  twenty- 
three  and  six-tenths  percent. 

This  is  the  fourth  man  to  have  this 
honor  conferred  on  him  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  others  are  E.  L. 
Johnson,  Painesville;  Richard  E.  Sim- 
monds,  Cleves ;  and  E.  J.  Riggs,  Galli- 
polis.  The  highest  record  is  held  by 
Mr.  Simmonds  with  an  average  of  one 
hundred  and  two  and  sixty-four  hun- 
dredths bushels. 

Contestants  for  this  honor  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Men's  Ten-Acre  Corn  Con- 
test conducted  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. The  purpose  is  to  promote  the 
average  corn  yield  of  the  state. 

The  state  champion  will  receive  a  cup 
and  each  of  the  county  champions,  gold 
medals.  These  will  be  presented  in  per- 
son by  Dean  Alfred  Vivian  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  during  the  seventh 
annual  Farmers'  Week  to  be  held  at  the 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  from 
January  27  to  31. 


TOWNSHEND  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  Townshend  Agricultural  Society 
held  its  first  meeting  since  the  opening 
of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps, 
on  Monday  evening,  December  30.  It 
was  decided  at  this  meeting  to  combine 
the  Three- Year  Agricultural  Society 
with  Townshend  Society  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  This  union  was 
thought  desirable  because  the  member- 
ship in  the  Three- Year  Society  is  un- 
usually small  this  year,  due  to  the  low 
enrollment  in  the  short  course.  The 
meetings  will  be  held  the  first  and  third 
Monday  evenings  of  the  month  instead 
of  every  Monday  evening  as  has  been 
the    custom    previously.  Twenty-five 
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members  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  from  the  interest  shown  it  is  evident 
that  the  old-time  spirit  is  coming  back. 


IDEALS 

Alvin  H.  Sanders,  editor  of  the 
Breeders'  Gazette,  feels  that  there  are 
things  in  farm  life  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  money.  He  recently  ex- 
pressed this  view  in  the  following  words : 
"The  things  of  the  spirit  are  the  true 
treasures  of  existence.  Money-getting 
is  all  right,  pursued  by  honest  rational 
methods,  but  he  who  builds  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  rather  than  exclusively  for 
himself  is  acquiring  that  which  cannot 
be  taken  away. 

"We  urge  farmers  always  to  improve 
their  places  and  their  livestock,  not  al- 
together for  the  purpose  of  bettering 
themselves  and  families  in  a  purely 
material  sense,  but  because  of  the 
sweetening,  refining  influences  of  right 
environment." 


PLANT  BREEDERS  FIND 

NEW  TOBACCO  HYBRID 

From  a  series  of  plant-breeding  tests 
with  tobacco  varieties  started  by  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  in  1903,  a 
hybrid  known  as  Montgomery  Seed-leaf 
has  proven  to  be  superior  to  common 
strains.  The  intercross  has  been  devel- 
oped so  as  to  increase  the  size  and 
number  of  leaves  without  bringing  in 
serious  drawbacks  such  as  weakness  of 
stalks  and  susceptibility  to  drouth. 

This  variety,  which  has  been  devel- 
oped at  the  Southwestern  Test  Farm, 
Germantown,  has  also  been  grown  in  a 
commercial  manner  by  tobacco  men  in 
that  section.  The  selected  strain  took 
first  premium  at  the  Darke  County  Fair 
in  competition  with  a  class  of  seventeen 
entries.  In  the  green  stage  the  stalks 
are  about  three  feet  in  length. 

The  yields  of  the  hybrid  are  superior 


to  the  common  strains  of  tobacco,  one 
instance  being  recorded  of  more  than 
2,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 


PRODUCTION  OF  CROPS- 
INCREASE  AND  DECREASE 

In  the  United  States  is  an  increase 
of  yield  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  rye,  buck- 
wheat and  beans,  but  a  decrease  in  the 
production  of  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and 
sweet  potatoes.  The  decrease  in  corn: 
is  offset  by  the  fact  that  it  will  not  be 
subject  to  as  much  spoilage.  The 
actual  food  resources  of  life-sustaining 
value  are  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  first  joint  report  of  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Crops  Estimates, 
issued  at  the  State  House  at  Columbus 
shows  a  large  production  of  all  small 
grains  in  Ohio  this  year.  Many  coun- 
ties report  "bumper"  crops  of  oats  as; 
well  as  other  grains.  Spring  wheat, 
where  grown,  yielded  more  bushels  per 
acre  than  winter  wheat.  The  corn  and 
potato  crops,  because  f  drouths  and 
early  frosts,  are  somewhat  below  the 
ten-year  average.  Fruit  crops  are  be- 
low average.  The  hay  crop  is  above  the 
ten-year  average.  Clover  seed  has  been 
hurt  by  grasshoppers  and  wet  weather. 


Secretary  Houston  says, 
"Two  things  seem  to  be  clear : 
"One  is  that,  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  world  will  have  need  par- 
ticularly of  a  larger  supply  than  nor- 
mal of  livestock,  and  especially  of  beef 
and  fats.  We  should  not  fail,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  every  feasible  means  of 
economically  increasing  our  livestock 
products.  As  a  part  of  our  program, 
we  should  give  due  thought  to  the  secur- 
ing of  an  adequate  supply  of  feed-stulfs 
and  to  the  eradication  and  control  of 
all  forms  of  animal  diseases." 
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A  One- Man  Machine  That  Quickly 
Pays  for  Itself 

The  Jeffrey  Limepulver  Junior 

Requires  no  lielpers.  Simply  place  the  ma- 
chine on  a  couple  of  large  timbers  or  logs 
belt  it  to  an  engine  and  feed  the  materia] 
to  be  ground 

Grinds  any  dry  friable  materials  such  as 
Limestone,  Marl,  Oj'ster  Shells,  Corn,  Char- 
coal, Velvet  Beans,  Alfalfa  Hay,  Pea  Vines, 
etc. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co. 

507   N.  Fourth  Street,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Flesh  and 
Bloo 

HDQlDiinilDfflnilDL 

□fflDiiniinHniEnp/^ 


The  Fecundity  of 
Dairy  Cattle 

What  do  you  know  on  this  subject?  There  is  no 
factor  of  greater  importance  to  the  breeder. 

SmkI  for  this  booklet,  which  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive exposition  of  the  subject,  comprising  data 
upon  the  subject  gathered  from  the  records  of  the 
dairy  cattle  breed  associations.  The  relative  pro- 
li'^'cacy  of  f~ach  breed  is  clearlj-  outlined. 

Prof.  E-  Davenport,  in  his  "Principles  of  Breed- 
ing,"' states  that  "However  worthy  and  valuable 
intrinsically  the  strain  may  be,  it  is  useless  unless 
the  breed. r  can  produce  it  with  certainty  and  in 
any  desired  numbers," 

Send  a  postal  for  a  free  copj^ 


Hoistein  -  Friesian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec"y. 
154  Hoistein  Building,  BKATTI.EBOKO.  YT. 
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A  250  lb. 
Hog  at 
6  Months 


Purina  Pig  Chow  ac- 
complishes this  result 
because  it  contains 
these  nutritious, easily- 
digested   ingredients  ; 

Hominy  Feed,  Tankage,  Molasses,  Alfalfa  Flour 

Pig  Chow  is  a  perfect  supplement  for  corn,  middlings,  garbage,  etc. 
It^not  only  adds  the  necessary  concentrates,  but  increases  The  value 
of  other  feeds  It  starts  the  little  pig  off  right  and  furnishes  nroper 
nutrients  for  the  maximum  development  of  bones,  tlesh.  blood  and  fat. 
It  puts  hogs  on  the  market  20  to  30  days  sooner. 

It  produces  100  lbs,  of  Hog  at  a  cost  of 

$3.00  to  $6.00  less   than  average   ration.  * 

Every  Ohio  graduate  can  get  Purina  Pig  Chow  at  short  notice 
from  one  of  the  six  busy  Purina  mills    Send  for  ottr  4S  page  booklet. 
The  Purina  Weigh.       It    contains    some    interesting    reports  of 
practical  feeding  tests. 


Sold  in 
Checkerboard 
Bags  Only 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 


Piirir>a  trills 


St.  Xouis,  Wo. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


^DiDDfflaiinBnBniiniiiniiDiinHnfflnnniiinMns 
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ADVERTISE  YOUR  WELL  BRED 
OHIO  SEED  CORN 

Reports  indicate  that  while  a  great 
deal  of  seed  corn  was  selected  during 
the  past  fall  and  that  most  of  it  is  in 
excellent  condition,  a  good  demand  for 
well  bred  homegrown  seed  will  be  ex- 
perienced next  spring.  While  many 
farmers  selected  their  own  corn  for 
seed,  it  was  taken  from  varieties  that 
were  planted  as  an  emergency.  If  pos- 
sible they  will  secure  Ohio  corn  of  the 
varieties  they  have  been  planting. 

Farmers  who  have  such  seed  are 
therefore  being  encouraged  by  agri- 
cultural officials  to  advertise  their  corn 
in  their  local  papers  and  to  tell  their 
county  agricultural  agents  in  order 
that  the  best  distribution  of  it  may  be 
had. 


MEETING  FARMERS'  WEEK 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  80-odd 
county  farm  bureaus  of  the  state  with 
34,000  members,  a  state-wide  organiza- 
tion of  the  president  and  officers  of 
these  associations  is  being  sought. 
During  Farmers'  Week  from  January 
27  to  31  at  Columbus,  they  will  com- 
plete an  organization  to  be  known  as 
the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Association. 

On  Monday,  January  27,  a  business 
session  for  the  election  of  temporary 
officers  will  be  held  and  will  be  followed 
with  address  by  President  W.  O. 
Thompson  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

On  Tuesday  the  following  farm 
bureau  officers  will  speak  on  the  sub- 
jects noted:  The  Calf  Club,  R.  E. 
Frederick,  Poland,  treasurer  of  the 
Mahoning  County  Farm  Bureau ;  Com- 
munity Organization  for  Threshing,  S. 
N.  Kerr,  Hubbard,  Trumbull  County 
Farm  Bureau;  Improvement  of  Wheat 
in  Williams  County  by  the  Farm 
Bureau,  E.  S.  Johnson,  Stryker,  presi- 


dent of  the  Williams  County  Farm 
Bureau;  The  Van  Wert  Count}^  Field 
Trips,  Frank  Balyeat,  Van  Wert> 
president  of  the  Van  Wert  County 
Farm  Bureau ;  Soil  Improvement  in 
Clermont  County,  J.  H.  Dawson^ 
Batavia,  president  of  the  Clermont 
County  Farm  Bureau;  The  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Athens  County  Sheep  Breed- 
ers, H.  P.  Dutton,  Hockingport,  presi- 
dent of  the  Athens  County  Farm 
Bureau.  The  work  of  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  will  be  related  by  the  chair- 
men of  the  women's  committees  of  two 
counties.  In  the  afternoon,  C.  R. 
Titlow,  agricultural  extension  director 
of  the  West  Virginia  College  pf  Agri- 
culture, will  speak. 


FARM  LOANS 

During  the  last  year  the  Federal  land 
banks  have  made  loans  to  55,325 
farmers,  aggregating  $124,077,000. 


The  American  merchant  marine  rep- 
resents the  biggest  transportation  en- 
terprise undertaken  by  this  country 
since  we  built  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads. It  is  bound  to  increase  and 
stabilize  the  farmer's  business.  For 
that  reason  he  may  well  begin  to  study 
the  possibilities  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  inform  himself  about  it, 
and  support  it  as  good  business. — Ed- 
ward N.  Hurley,  Chairman  of  U.  S, 
Shipping  Board. 


Have  You 
Renewed  Your 
Subscription  Yet? 
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CONFECTIONERY      eat  and  drink. 


No  Better  Clothes  than  Mendel's 
at  Any  Price 

Suits  Made  and  Guaranteed  to  Fit  From  $18  to  $40. 

MENDEL 

545  N.  HIGH  ST.,  4  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St.   Usual  Prices  Prevail. 


MERIDEL  FARM  DUROCS 

The  Popular  Kind. 

MERIDEL  FARM,  BLACK  LICK,  OHIO 

Where  Good  Sows  and  Good  Boars  Meet 

On  East  Broad  Street,  9  Miles  East  of  Columbus. 
2  Miles  from  Black  Lick.  3  Miles  from  Reynoldsburg. 


"STATE"  JEWELRY 

Anticipating  the  Holida}^  Season  which  is  just  around  the  corner,  we're  show- 
ing many  interesting,  attractive  and  useful  things  especially  designed  for  gift 
purposes. 

PILLOWS  in  pelt  and  leather,  PENNANTS  and  BANNERS 

At  prices  that  are  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  everj^  one's  requirements. 

THE  H.  K.  SMITH  CO.,  11th  Avenue  &  High 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Full  weight — 

Galvanized- 


Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  absolute  safety  and  service  of  metal  roofing.,.^| 

Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  insures  durability  and  satisfaction  for 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work,  including  Culverts,  Tanks,  Plumes,  Spout-  -C^ 
ing.  Garages,  etc.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Copper  ' 
Pteel  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
;?J^:-:    added  belov?  regular  brands.    Send  for  free  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 
~~:    AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  YOUR  PHOTO  MADE  BY 


THE  OLD 
RELIABLE 


STATE  and 
HIGH  STS. 


COLUMBUS,0. 


IT  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  BETTER. 

Our  photos  are  the  most  durable.    We  excel  in  the  large  variety  of 
Exclusive  Styles  and  Artistic  Finish. 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  ALL  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS. 


COLVMBVS.  OHIO. 
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LAN  your  time  this  year  in  hours  of  tractor  work  instead  of  days  of  horse  work. 
Do  your  work  with  less  hired  help,  or  farm  more  acres  with  the  same  help. 


Do  In  Hours  With  a  Tractor 
Work  That  Takes  Days  With  Horses 

P 

What  You  Get  In  An  Avery  Tractor 

You  get  a  tractor  with  a  *'Draft-Horse"  Tractor  Motor  built  in  our  own  motor 
idLCtovy  especially  for  tractor  work  and  o?ily  for  Avery  tractors. 

You  get  a  tractor  with  a  "Direct  Drive"  transmission  that  is  the 
simplest  tractor  transmission  system  built. 

You  gret  a  tractor  with  renewable  inner  cylinder  walls,  adjustable  crankshaft 
boxes,  duplex  kerosene  and  distillate  gasifiers,  double  carburetor,  practically 
unbreakable  crankshafts,  round  radiator,  sliding  frame  transmission,  uni- 
versal self-cleanini:,  non-slipping:  lugs,  etc. 

You  get  a  tractor  that  is  built  complete  inthethreelargeAvery  factories  which 
insures  one  high  standard  of  Quality;  and  a  tractor  that  is  successfully 
used  by  farmers  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  61  Foreign  Countries. 

WRITE  FOR  THE  AVERY  CATALOG 

Get  all  the  facts  about  Avery  Tractors  built  in  sizes  for  every  size  farm, 
with  the  smallest  size  tractor  selling  at  only  $550.00,  f.  o.  b.  Peoria; 
the  Avery  Motor  Cultivator  which  cultivates  corn,  cotton,  etc.;  and 
Avery  Grain-Saving  Threshers  and  Plows  for  every  size  tractor. 
Ask  for  the  new  1919  Avery  Catalog,  also  for  FREE  Avery  Tractor 
Correspondence  Course  and  100  Questions  and  Answers  to  Tractor 
Troubles.   See  the  nearest  Avery  Dealer. 


AVERY  COMPANY,  6422  Iowa  St,  Peoria,  111 
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Permanent 
Farm  Improvements 

QUCCESSFUL  FARMERS  and  stock  raisers  Itnow  W  for  this  Trade 
^  the  value  of  permanent  farm  construction.  They  So^uaiitroraU 
realize  the  money-saving  valueof  creosoted  fence  posts,  Pinr°Prtikcts 
barn  poles  and  other  decay-proof  improvements. 
Many  have  tried  to  use  creosote  in  open  tanks,  dipping  and  brushing. 
Such  methods  are  merely  makeshifts,  because  the  farmer  can  seldom 
obtain  a  high  quality  creosote,  and  as  his  purchases  are  in  small 
quantity,  the  cost  is  relatively  high.  The  open  tank  treatment  means 
a  considerable  loss  of  creosote  by  evaporation. 

Lonf^-Bell 

Creosoted  \ellow  Pine  Products 

All  L-B  Creosoted  YeUow  Pine  Posts  and  other  farm  construction  are  treated 
full  length  by  the  Long-Bell  hydraulic-pressure-vacuum  process.  The  creosote  is 
forced  into  the  "w^ood  by  hydraulic  pressure.  Fence  posts  treated  in  this  manner 
are  decay-proof,  fire- proof  and  ■will  last  for  50  years.  Your  lumber  dealer  can 
supply  you  \nth  L-B  Creosoted  Yellow  Pine  Posts  and  other  L-B  products.^  Every 
farm  owner  should  have  a  copy  of  our  Free  Book,  *  'The  Post  Everlasting, ' '  which 
tells  all  about  decay-proof  fence  posts,  watering  troughs,  hay  racks,  seli-feeders, 
floor  blocks  and  other  farm  construction.   Sent  postpaid  on  request. 

The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co. 


lONG  BUILDING 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


on  farm  of  ^m.  B-  Clark.^| 
Liberty,  Mo.,  built  with  L-B  i^^* 
Creosoted  Yellow  Pine  Posts  ^^^^^  _ 


mm 
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Aaggie     The  Long  Distance  Pair  Hengerveld 

Korndyke      Ten  of  Their  Daughters  Have  Produced  De  Kol 

IN  ONE  YEAR  Butter  Boy 

12,047  \hs.  Butter  —  234,443  lbs.  Milk 

IT'S  THE  AVERAGE  THAT  COUNTS 

1204.7  Lbs.  A^QL  23443.7  Lbs. 

BUTTER  ^«      ^  MILK 

No  other  herd  has  two  such  sires  at  its  head. 
Meet  Success  Through  a  Maplecrest  Bull. 
Charts  and  Information  for  the  Asking. 

The  Maplecrest  Stock  Farm  Co. 

CHARDON,  OHIO 


Now  is  the  time 

to  renew  your  subscription  to 
The  Agricultural  Student 
for  the  coming  year. 

Cut  out  the  following  form  and  mail  to  the  Business  Manager,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  enclosing  your  subscription : 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: — Enclosed  find  one  dollar  ($L00)  for  which  please  send  me 
The  Agricultural  Student  for  one  year  beginning  with  the  January,  1919, 
issue. 

Signed   


Address 
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The  Universal  Natural  Milker 

The  illustration  shows  how  two  teats  are  milked 
at  a  time,  approximating  hand  milking.  It  also  shows 
how  the  rubber  lining  massages  the  teats  from  the  end 

upward,  thus  approxi- 
mating the  c  a  1  f's 
tongue  when  it  is  suck- 
ing and  stops  to  swal- 
low. 

The  cows  like  the 
Universal  better  than 
either  the  hands  or  the 
calf  because  of  its  gen- 
tle and  regular  action. 

Send  for  "No  Stripping  Book- 
let" and  our  new  catalog. 

UN1VERSALMILKING  MACHINE 

218  West  Mound  St. 
Columbus,  Ohio 


PROF.  J.  W.  RADER'S 

Private  Academies  of  Dancing  ibk*> 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY 
647  Neil  Ave.    Phones:  Citz.  4431;  M.  6189 

SEASON  1918-1919 
February  Calendar — Season's  Openings 

Beginners'   Class    Wednesday    evening,   Feb.  5,  7:30 
o'clock. 

Reception  Night  Monday  evening. 
Reception  Night  Thursday  evening. 
Reception  Night  Saturday  evening  (large  hall). 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY 
827  Oak  St.  Cit.  Phone  4431;  Res.  Phones:  Cit.  4431;  M.  6189 

A  strictly  private  place  for  Club  Dances  and  Private 
Classes  that  organize  for  special  instructions.  " 

TUITION:  Dance  Correct 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons   $5.00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons  -   4.00 

Private  lessons,  $1.00;  six  for   5.00 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid. 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons  or  evenings. 

The  Waltz,  Two-Step  and  the  late  modern  dances  taught  in  one  term. 
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A  New  Case  Kerosene  Tractor 


ABOVE  we  picture  the  new  Case  10-18,  our  latest  introduction.    This,  we  feel, 
is  the  most  advanced  of  all,  embodying,  as  it  does,  numerous  latter-day 
^  improvemients. 

For  instance,  it  is  the  first  offered  with  a  one-piece  main  frame  with  a  four- 
cylinder  motor  mounted  cross-wise.  All  cut  steel  spur  gears,  enclosed  and  run 
in  oil.  We  could  name  a  dozen  new  features  like  these  showing  the  advanced 
engineering. 


This  tractor,  while  rated  10  horsepower 
on  the  drawbar,  actually  develops  13  to  14 
horsepower  for  emergencies.  At  10  horse- 
power it  delivers  1,666  pounds  pull,  more 
than  enough  ordinarily  for  a  two-bottom 
plow  going  7  or  8  inches  deep.  And  there 
is  plenty  of  reserve  for  the  hard  pulls. 

On  the  belt  it  can  deliver  from  23  to 
24  horsepower  when  necessary.    This  10-18 


will  readily  drive  a  20x28  Case  Thresher 
with  all  attachments. 

For  all  kinds  cf  drawbar  and  belt  work, 
this  sturdy  little  tractor  is  the  most  pow- 
erful and  consistent  performer  yet  built. 

All  the  details  are  described  in  our  illus- 
trated booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free,  upon 
request.  It  will  acquaint  you  with  the 
latest  in  tractors. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

(Founded  1842) 

1352  Erie  Street»  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


(-92) 
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The  saving 
of  man-power 

What  is  your  greatest  need  today?  It's 
the  need  of  adequate  and  competent 
help;  isn't  it? 

The  high  wages  of  efficient  help  are  cutting  down 
dairy  profits.  The  urgent  needs  of  the  Government 
are  making  good  men  more  scarce  daily  and  are 
tending  to  increase  wages  still  further.  Good  hand 
milkers  are  almost  impossible  to  get. 
What  is  the  solution? 
Shall  we  cut  down  our  dairy  herds? 
Sell  the  cows  to  the  butcher? 

No!  Not  so  long  as  labor-saving  machinery  will 

enable  us  to  save  man-power. 

That's  the  answer!  The  Saving  of  Man-Power. 

EMPIRE  Milking  Machines  will  enable  one  man  to  do  the 
milking  of  three  or  four  hand  milkers— and  to  do  it  better, 
more  thoroughly  and  with  much  greater  comfort  to  the  cows. 
EMPIRES  will  give  you  and  your  men  more  time  in  the  field. 
They  will  cut  milking  costs,  increase  dairy  profits  and  pro- 
ouce  cleaner  milk — worth  more  money. 

Don't  struggle  with  the  help  problem — overcome  it  with  the 
EMPIRE.  Don't  struggle  against  rising  prices  of  fe  jd  and 
labor.  Attack  them  from  the  rear!  Cut  costs  by  milkmg  with 
the  EMPIRE. 

Call  on  the  EMPIRE  dealer  or  write  us  at  once  for  catalog 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
Bloomfield,  Nev  'jersey 
Chicago,  Denver,  Montre  j  and  Toronto,  Canada 

Alsc manufacturers  of  Empire  Crr.im  Separators  and  Gasoline  Engir.cs 


When  You  Buy  a  Tractor — 

T>  EMEMBER,  it's  the  plows,  disks,  drills, 
binders,  ensilage  cutters,  feed  grinders, 
threshers  and  the  like  that  do  your  farm  work.  The 
tractor  is  useful  only  as  it  furnishes  cheap,  depend- 
able power  for  all  the  other  machines. 

That's  why  we  say,  if  you  need  a  tractor,  you  can't  make  a 
u^istake  in  buying  an  International  kerosene  tractor. 

We  have  had  over  75  years'  experience  with  farm  machines. 
We  know  the  kind  of  power  they  require  —  all  of  them.  For 
over  twei'v"'?-  years  we  have  sold  tractors  that  supplied  that 
kind  of  power  We  know  from  experience  that  the  sizes  and 
styles  of  tractOx-=  we  sell  today  will  work  with  the  machines 
you  depend  upon  '"or  your  success  and  prosperity.  And  — 
our  tractors  all  operaJ-e  successfully  on  cheap  kerosene. 

When  you  buy  an  luternational  kerosene  tractor  you  buy 
with  it  the  benefit  of  our  long  farm  machine  experience  and 
all  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  a  service  organization 
which  brings  a  well  stocked  b'-anch  house  or  a  live,  wide- 
awake retail  dealer  within  telephone  call  of  you.  It  may 
surprise  you  to  know  that  an  International  tractor,  plus  these 
advantages,  which  no  one  else  can  give,  costs  you  less  per 
year  of  active  service  than  any  other  tractor  sold  in  anywhere 
near  the  same  numbers. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Amerka 

(Incorporated) 

h  CHICAGO  U  S  A  m> 


\ 
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Of  the  World's  Creameries 
use  exclusively 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

That  one  fact  alone  is  sufficient  reason  for  your 
choice  of  a  De  Laval. 

The  creameryman  handles  miUions  of  pounds  of  milk  and  he 
has  found  out  from  experience  that  no  otheV  cream  separator  will 
skim  so  clean  or  wear  so  long  as  the  De  Laval. 

"Claims"  don't  fool  the  creameryman.  He  goes  on  "perform- 
ance." And  the  only  cream  separator  that  is  good  enough  for  the 
creameryman  is  the  only  machine  that  is  good  enough  for  the  cow 
owner. 

For  catalog  or  any  desired  information  see  the 
local  De  Laval  agent,  or  write  to  our  nearest  office. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

OVER  2,325,000  DE  LAVALS  IN  DAILY  USE 
^  ^^=^^  —  :  :   ^ 
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